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PREFACE 

Were  Aischylos,  Sophokles,  and  Euripides 
influenced  by  works  of  art,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent  ?  This  monograph  represents  an  attempt 
to  answer  this  question  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
from  our  present  archaeological  knowledge. 
Although  the  nature  of  Greek  tragedy  was  such 
as  to  practically  exclude  excursions  on,  or  allu- 
sions to,  works  of  art  merely  for  art's  sake, 
there  is  still  a  considerable  element  of  this  sort 
which,  when  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
archaeologist,  contributes  much  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  the  dramatists.  It  is  not  going 
too  far  to  say  that  we  are  able  to  assign  to 
Euripides  at  least  a  wholly  unique  position 
among  ancient  poets.  Perhaps  no  writer  except 
Lucian  can  lay  claim  to  the  appreciative  taste 
for  art  which  the  youngest  of  the  three  tra- 
gedians manifests.  Regarding  Aischylos  and 
Sophokles,  hkewise,  certain  hardly  less  interest- 
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ing  facts  may  be  observed.  The  two  latter, 
however,  have  been  included  here  not  so  much 
for  what  they  have  to  give  us  in  an  archaeological 
way  as  to  lend  a  sort  of  completeness  to  the 
discussion  and  to  form  a  basis  of  comparison  for 
Euripides  by  the  study  of  whom  I  was  drawn 
into  the  investigation. 

This  work  appeared  originally  as  a  Doctor's 
thesis  under  the  title  *  Greek  Art  in  Euripides, 
Aischylos,  and  Sophokles.'  I  send  it  out  in  its 
present  form  trusting  that  it  may  serve  to  throw 
some  new  light  on  a  field  as  yet  little  noticed. 

The  Author  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to 
Professors  Wilhelm  von  Christ  and  A.  Furt- 
wangler  for  their  valuable  criticisms  of  the  work 
while  in  manuscript  form.  Neither  of  these 
scholars  is,  however,  responsible  in  any  manner 
for  errors  which  may  be  discovered  in  the  inter- 
pretation either  of  the  monuments  or  the  poets. 

Munich,  Nov.  1897. 
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The  many-sidedness  of  Euripides  is  sure  to 
strike  the  reader  with  unusual  force  if  he  comes 
to  him  just  after  the  study  of  Aischylos  and 
Sophokles.  While  the  two  older  tragedians 
remained  true  to  the  tragic  muse  and  to  the 
worship  of  Dionysos,  the  youngest  member  of 
the  great  triumvirate  took  to  philosophy,  rhetoric, 
and  politics.  He  was,  in  short,  a  man  of  the 
world,  whose  last  thought  probably  was  the  god 
at  whose  festivals  his  tragedies  were  presented. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  that  Euripides  serves 
as  a  sort  of  mirror  in  which  one  may  see  the 
complexity  of  the  elements  in  Athenian  life,  and, 
as  he  was  from  first  to  last  a  true  patriot  who 
was  deeply  interested  in  every  step  of  Athens' 
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successes  and  failures,  his  tendency  to  introduce 
every-day  affairs  in  his  work  possesses  a  double 
charm  for  us.  The  issues  which  concerned  the 
Athenians  were  the  same  which  concerned  him 
and  inspired  much  that  he  wrote.  He  dealt 
with  his  present  in  a  way  that  neither  one  of 
his  great  compeers  had  done.  Judged  from 
what  had  gone  before,  this  was  certainly  a 
degradation  of  tragedy,  a  pulling  down  of  the 
institution  which  had  long  been  the  church  and 
public  educator,  and  yet  the  future  profited  far 
more  from  these  innovations  than  it  would  have 
done  had  Euripides  followed  strictly  the  orthodox 
form  of  tragic  composition.  Actual  happenings 
being  once  given  a  place  in  the  theatre,  nothing 
could  henceforth  constrain  the  tragedian  to  hold 
only  to  the  mythic  cycles.  The  permanent 
drama  which  is  based  on  human  experiences 
and  human  interests  must  therefore  be  dated 
from  Euripides.  It  is  well  known  that  his 
innovations  have  been  censured  or  praised  since 
his  own  contemporary,  Aristophanes,  turned  the 
vials  of  his  wrath  upon  him. 

There  is,  however,  just  in  this  attitude  of 
Euripides  toward  that  which  was  going  on 
around  him,  one  phase  as  yet  insufficiently 
noticed.     I  mean  his  interest  in  art.     One  may 
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search  in  vain  through  Euripidean  Hterature  for 
any  thorough  discussion  of  this  point  ^.  The 
tradition  that  he  began  Hfe  with  the  vocation  of 
painter^  usually  finds  its  way  into  the  handbooks 
on  Greek  literature  and  other  works  dealing 
with  the  Greek  drama.  Even  this  slight  hold 
which  we  have  for  an  artist  Euripides  is  accepted 
by  some  as  rather  fiction  than  history  ^.  At  the 
most,  one  is  not  apt  to  associate  this  early  bent 
for  art  with  the  later  calling  of  tragedian. 
Scholars  have  seldom  gone  further  with 
Euripides  the  artist  than  to  call  attention  to 
the  remarkable  display  of  fine  artistic  taste  in 
the  opening  scene  of  the  lon^  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  other  places.  In  the  following  pages  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  present  a  picture  of 
this  side  of  the  poet  so  far  as  it  is  possible  from 
his  extant  woj-k.  Even  though  Euripides  was 
not  a  painter,'we  are  able  to  show  that  his  point 
of  view  was  that  of  one,  and  that  nearly  every- 
thing which  has  reached  us  from  his  plays  is 

^  G.  Kinkel's  Euripides  und  die  hildende  Kunst,  Berlin,  1872,  is 
the  only  work  upon  this  subject  which  is  worth  mentioning. 
This,  however,  does  little  more  than  to  stimulate  one's  curiosity 
without  satisfying  it. 

*  Cf.  <paa\  Sc  avrbv  Kal  ^oiypdcpov  ycvfcOai  Kal  SeiKvvffOai  avrov 
vivaKia  kv  Mcyapois  in  the  yivos  EvpiiriSov. 

^  Cf.  Wilamowitz,  Euripides  Herakles,  1^.  Bd.  i,  p.  19  f. 
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stamped  in  no  uncertain  manner  by  a  fine 
feeling  for  architecture,  plastic,  painting,  and  the 
fine  arts  generally  which  reached  the  unparal- 
leled degree  of  perfection  in  his  immediate 
surroundings.  This  is  all  the  more  striking 
when  compared  with  the  attitude  of  any  other 
classical  Greek  writer  towards  the  development 
of  Athenian  art.  It  would  not  surprise  us  to 
find  Aischylos  uninterested  in  the  monuments 
of  his  time.  He  belonged  to  that  early  period 
when  Athens  had  not  yet  entered  upon  her 
recognized  leadership  in  this  field.  But  if 
Aischylos  knew  no  Parthenon,  and  therefore 
no  Pheidias  or  Iktinos  with  all  which  they  stood 
for,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Sophokles,  whose 
life  spanned  the  whole  period  in  which  Greek 
art  attained  its  wonderful  perfection  ^.  Sensible 
though  he  may  have  been  of  the  splendor  of 
the  monuments  which  enriched  Athens  during 
the  latter  half  of  his  lifetime,  Sophokles  does 
not  give  much  evidence  of  artistic  feeling.  His 
characters  never  describe  any  work  of  art,  nor 
do  his  choruses  take  any  liberty  in  this  direction. 
When  we  pass  to  Euripides,  however,  the  change 

^  I  am  aware  of  course  that  these  men  had  reached  a  certain 
celebrity  before  Aischylos'  death,  but  the  zenith  of  their  fame 
came  years  afterward. 
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is  striking.  Here  the  art  of  the  time  is  reflected 
in  such  a  way  as  to  distinguish  Euripides  sharply 
from  the  two  others  if  no  further  elements 
entered  into  the  consideration.  With  him  it 
is  a  sort  of  necessity  to  allude  to  temples  or 
embroidered  robes  worked  in  rich  colors.  One 
is  transported  involuntarily  to  the  timxe  when 
the  artistic  activity  of  Athens  was  at  its  height. 
In  order,  however,  to  value  Euripides  correctly, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  in  detail  the  archaeo- 
logical element  in  Aischylos  and  Sophokles. 
I  proceed  therefore  to  review  the  two  latter 
in  their  relation  to  Greek  art. 

To  begin  with  plastic  in  Aischylos,  we  take 
the  striking  passage  where  the  chorus  expands 
upon  the  sad  situation  of  the  lonely  Menelaos 
in  his  Spartan  palace.  A  vision  of  Helen 
possesses  the  home,  while 

€V^6p(f)(0V    b€    K0\0(T(T&V 

^yO^Tai  X&pi^  avbpC^. 

I  understand  this  koXoo-o-cou  to  refer  to  Helen's 
busts  or  images  which  adorned  the  palace  rooms, 
portrait  work,  in  short,  to  which  Aischylos 
refers  ^.  Ideal  statues  would  have  little  signifi- 
cance in   the  connexion  in  which   the  chorus 

^  Agant.  vs.  416  f. 

*  Cf.  ^iXivoi  KoXoaaoi  in  Herod.  2.  130. 
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employs  the  term.  Everything  points  in  some 
way  to  the  truant  Helen,  and  a  Hfeless  reference 
to  the  palace  decorations  would  stand  for  little 
in  a  place  where  the  poet  is  doing  his  utmost 
to  picture  Menelaos  alone  in  the  haunts  made 
doubly  '  hateful  *  by  the  charms  of  the  marble. 
The  passage  finds  a  sort  of  parallel  in  the 
AlkestiSy  where  Admetos  will  have  his  wife's 
image  made  and  will  embrace  this  as  in  fact 
his  wife^. 

As  the  most  important  works  of  statuary  are 
met  with  under  the  terms  dyaXixa  and  (BpeTa?,  it 
is  essential  to  inquire  into  the  significance  of 
these  words  as  used  by  the  three  poets.  As 
regards  the  former,  the  Homeric  sense  ndu  k(j> 
S>  TL?  dydWeTai,  i.e.  'decoration,'  'adornment,' 
*joy,'  'pleasure,'  still  obtains  in  Aischylos,  while 
Ppira?  stands  regularly  for  the  temple  image  or 
votive  statue.  We  find  ayaXyLia=' statue'  in 
Aischylos  but  three  times,  twice  as  a  plain 
variation  on  operas,  which  had  otherwise  been 
too  monotonous^,  and  once  as  signifying  the 
later  '  statue '  meaning  of  the  word  ^.  The  old 
and  sacred  cultus-images  are  especially  denoted 
by  Ppiras  even  in  Euripides  as  well.     With  the 

1  ^r.  Alk.  vs.  348  ff.  2  ^gpf^  vg  258,  265. 

3  Eumen.  v.  55. 
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latter,  however,  there  appears  not  only  this 
exclusively  religious  tone  which  clings  to  ^pira^ 
all  the  way  through  and  to  dyaXfia  in  Aischylos 
and  Sophokles  [Ppiras  does  not  occur  in  the 
latter),  but  there  begins  to  appear  the  general 
*  image '  or  ^  statue '  meaning  of  dyaXiia,  not 
necessarily  a  cultus-image,  but  quite  as  well 
any  work  of  statuary.  It  is,  in  other  words, 
the  Pausaniac  sense  of  the  term  that  makes 
its  appearance  ^ 

It  is  only  in  the  Eumenides  that  Aischylos 
comes  to  a  definite  monument  signified  by 
/Splray^.  The  old  image  of  Athena,  fabled  to 
have  fallen  from  Heaven  ^,  and  which  stood  for 
so  much  in  the  worship  of  the  Athenians, 
furnishes  the  pivotal  point  about  which  the 
action  of  the  latter  part  of  the  tragedy  turns. 

^  Overbeck,  in  Berichte  der  sdchsischen  Akademie,  1864,  p.  242  ff., 
has  failed  to  recognize  the  non-religious  significance  of  ayaX/jia  in 
Euripides,  and  has  simply  thrown  together  in  a  confusing  way  all 
occurrences  of  the  word  in  this  poet  as  meaning  Gotterbilder. 
What  has  the  word  in  Hek.  v.  560,  Phoin.  v.  220,  and  Androm. 
fr.  125,  and  Eurys.  fr.  372  to  do  with  Gotterbilder '\  When  these 
occurrences  and  others  similar  are  subtracted  from  the  19 
which  he  cites,  the  result  is  that  fipiras  represents  the  Goiterbild 
more  frequently,  and  modifies  his  conclusion  that  dya\/xa  is  thus 
more  often  used  in  post-epic  writers.  Cf.  also  Frankel,  De  verbis 
potioribus  quibus  opera  statuana  graeci  notabant,  Berlin,  1873,  who 
likewise  misunderstands  aydKtm  in  Eur.  Hek.  v.  560,  and  speaks  of 
a  simulacrum  deae,  p.  17. 

^  Eumen.  vs.  80,  243.  ^  Paus.  i.  26.  6. 
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It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  no  gold- 
ivory  statue  of  Athena  was  before  the  mind 
of  the  poet.  No  Pheidias  had  yet  fixed  the 
Athena  type.  As  the  latter  creation  remained 
for  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  Athena  /car 
'^ioyj\v^  so,  for  the  Greeks  prior  to  Pheidias'  time, 
the  statue  was  the  sacred  image  in  the  'Old 
Temple.'  No  qualifying  term  was  necessary 
to  assure  its  being  understood.  The  temple, 
the  sanctuary,  the  image  were  not  to  be  mis- 
taken ^.  The  nature  of  this  statue,  and  whether 
the  figure  sat  or  stood,  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine.  We  come  nearest  to  the  character 
of  it  perhaps  in  the  archaic  terra  cottas  which 
have  been  found  on  the  Acropolis.  By  far  the 
most  considerable  number  of  these  represent 
Athena,  both  in  a  sitting  and  standing  posture  2. 
There  can  be  Httle  question  but  that  these 
early  terra  cottas  are  reproductions  of  the  larger 
cultus-images.  In  this  case  the  frequently 
occurring  Athena  sitting  on  a  broad-backed 
seat  with  extending  arms  may  represent  more 

*  Cf.  Dorpfeld  in  Athen.  Mitth.  1887,  p.  190  ff. 

'  Winter,  Arch.  Am.  1892,  p.  142,  where  no.  6  shows  the 
charging  Athena,  no.  16  the  sitting  type  with  the  gorgon  painted 
on  the  breast.  Cf.  also  Roscher's  Lexikon,  p.  687,  and  Harrison, 
Monuments  and  Mythology  of  Ancient  Athens,  p.  495,  where  the 
well-known  terra  cotta  from  Stackelberg's  Grdber  der  Hellenen, 
pi.  57,  is  reproduced. 
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or  less  exactly  the  ancient  xoanon.  From  the 
time  of  Peisistratos  at  least  it  is  probable  that 
the  'Old  Temple'  of  Athena  had  its  PoHas 
statue  which  was  more  a  work  of  art  than  the 
rude  xoanon.  We  are  unable  to  form  any 
notion  of  either  of  these,  either  or  both  of  which 
Aischylos  may  have  had  in  mind,  except  as  the 
terra  cottas  may  furnish  the  suggestion.  These 
small  monuments  were  certainly  dedicated  in 
the  gods'  sanctuaries  and  were  looked  upon  as 
standing  for  the  god-head.  Have  we  not  a  right 
therefore  to  conclude  that  the  traditional  forms 
of  the  temple  images  were  retained  ?  The  wide 
influence  which  the  larger  monuments  in  marble 
exercised  over  the  manufacture  of  terra  cottas 
in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  was  hkely  not  without 
its  parallel  in  the  early  time.  Jahn  ^  used  vs.  80 
and  258  of  the  Eumenides  to  prove  that  the 
Athena  xoanon  represented  the  goddess  as 
standing,  and  therefore  another  type  from  the 
Palladium  at  Troy,  which,  as  it  appears  from 
Homer  ^,  was  a  sitting  image.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  view  taken  by  Furtwangler 
in  Roscher's  Lexikon  has  more  to  recommend  it. 
The   view    expressed  there  is  that  Aischylos 

*  De  Antiquissimis  Minervae  simulacris  Atticis,  p.  lo. 
'  //.  6,  vs.  92  and  303. 
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is  not  adequate  evidence  for  a  standing  image, 
and  that  the  tradition  of  the  sitting  idol  which  is 
traceable  from  Homer  to  the  time  of  the  early 
terra  cottas  would  lead  us  to  think  of  the  xoanon 
as  also  a  sitting  figure^.  This  most  ancient 
type  passed  early  out  of  recognition,  however, 
and  with  vase  painters  Athena  is  invariably  on 
her  feet.  Dorpfeld  ^  argues  that  there  was  still 
in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  a  sitting  and  standing 
Athena  image  in  vogue.  One  of  these  was  in 
the  Erechtheion,  the  other  in  the  neighbouring 
'Old  Temple.'  Supposing  there  were  two 
images,  it  would  seem  that  Aischylos  had  in 
mind  only  the  old  xoanon.  He  places  it  in  the 
5a)/xa  ^  (v.  242).  By  this  he  could  scarcely  have 
meant  the  Erechtheus  temple,  which  was  in  no 
sense  an  Athena  temple  till  the  new  structure 
was  built  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  b.c. 
He  understands  the  '  Old  Temple '  of  Athena, 
the  apyaios  vem,  whose  discovery  we  owe  to 
Dr.  Dorpfeld.  Here  then  was  the  old  jSpera^. 
The  relation  of  the  latter  to  the  Erechtheion 
in  this  early  period  does  not  appear  to  have 

^  Professor  Furtwangler  now  believes  that  the  xoanon  repre- 
sented a  standing  figure. 

2  Athen.  Mitth.  1887,  p.  28, 

'  So  in  V.  855  by  irpbs  do/xois  'Epex^fojs  the  poet  appears  to  dis- 
tinguish the  house  of  Erechtheus  from  the  Sojjxa  of  Pallas. 
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existed.    When  it  was  transferred  to  the  latter 
temple  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide. 

It  remains  to  refer  to  the  ^pirif]  of  Zeus, 
Apollo,  Hermes  and  Poseidon,  which  were 
about  the  KOLvo^coiita  in  the  Supplices  ^.  The 
repeated  use  of  o5e  points  to  the  presence  of 
real  statues  ^,  as  does  also  the  threat  of  the 
chorus  that  they  will  hang  themselves  as  v^a 
TTLvaKLa  on  the  images  rather  than  be  delivered 
to  their  pursuers  ^.  In  the  Septem  *,  again,  the 
crazed  Theban  women  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
market  and  fall  around  the  images  of  their 
city's  gods.  These  are  Zeus,  Athena,  Poseidon, 
Ares,  Aphrodite,  Apollo,  Artemis  and  Hera, 
to  all  of  whom  they  cling  and  address  their 
supphcations.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these 
were  apyjila  ^,  no  doubt  the  old  stiff  images  that 
were  placed  about  the  orchestra.  This  was 
unquestionably  a  wonderful  pageant.  Such 
resource  to  art  to  make  the  grandeur  more 
grand  and  the  impressive  more  impressive  is 

*  vs.  211  fF.  ^  vs.  463,  465. 

'  V.  465.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Wilamov^ritz  understands 
the  sanctuary  nicht  durch  Gotterbilder,  abet  durch  Symhole  der 
verschiedensten  Goiter  ausgezeichnet  {Hermes,  xxi,  p.  609).  What 
sense  would  there  be  in  the  chorus  threatening  to  hang  them- 
selves on  the  images  if  they  were  mere  attributes  and  not  solid 
monuments  ? 

*  vs.  116  ff. ;  cf.  also  95,  185,  212,  258,  265.  '  v.  211. 
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true  Aischylean  manner.  It  all  corresponds 
with  the  great  stage  machinery  which  he  in- 
vented to  bring  his  gods  out  of  Heaven  and  his 
ghosts  out  of  Hades.  All  of  the  passages, 
however,  point  to  no  definite  work  of  art.  It  is 
but  the  religious  fervour  of  the  poet  pushing 
him  on  to  make  his  gods  objective  things  which 
could  be  touched  and  handled.  The  vagueness 
of  the  notion  is  well  seen  in  the  Persai  ^,  where 
the  ghost  of  Dareios  introduces  the  whole 
galaxy  of  Greek  divinities  under  Q^Siv  pperrj. 

Aischylos  exhibits  an  interest  in  paintings  in 
various  cases,  and  in  two  passages  at  least 
affords  us  the  earliest  literary  testimony  of  two 
paintings  which  are  known  to  have  played  a 
large  role  in  ancient  art.  In  the  Eumenides, 
vs.  46  ff.,  the  Pythian  prophetess  in  delating  to 
the  chorus  what  she  has  beheld  at  the  6//0aX6y, 
says,  'a  marvelous  troop  of  women  sleeps  on 
the  seats,  and  yet  I  do  not  mean  women  but 
Gorgons;  nor  shall  I  compare  them  indeed  to 
the  real  Gorgon  type  : ' 

dhov  HOT    Tjhr]  ^Lvicos  Y^YP^f^f^^'"*^? 
bcLTTVov  (j^epovaas' 
'  for  I  once  saw  these  represented  in  a  painting, 
carrying  off  the  food   of  Phineus.'     And  she 

*  V.  809. 
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follows  with  the  distinction  that  the  figures 
sleeping  are  wingless.  In  other  words,  the 
females,  who  in  the  picture  were  robbing 
Phineus  of  his  dinner,  were  winged.  The  poet 
was,  as  this  tells  us,  a  careful  observer,  and  not 
unmindful  of  the  stories  told  in  Greek  art^. 
Amongthe  earhest  representations  of  the  Phineus 
episode  was  the  scene  on  the  Kypselos  chest  ^ 
and  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at  Amyklai  ^.  On 
each  of  these  the  Boreadai  were  pursuing  the 
Harpies  and  thereby  working  the  deliverance 
of  Phineus  *.  Although  the  passage  gives  some 
evidence  of  having  been  altered,  the  allusion 
to  the  painting  bespeaks  both  for  Aischylos  and 
his  audience  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  scene.  It  must  have  been  a  picture  with 
which  the  average  Athenian  was  well  acquainted, 
else  the  failure  of  the  writer  to  mention  the 
females,  i.e.  the  Harpies,  had  been  a  serious 
carelessness.  The  verses  are  indeed  noteworthy 
as  indicating  what  the  poet  of  458B.C.  demanded 

*  We  know  of  a  Phineus  by  Aischylos  from  which  three  frag- 
ments are  preserved  (cf.  Nauck,  p.  83). 

2  Paus.  5.  17.  II :  ^tvcvs  t6  6  ©p^f  iOTi,  kox  ol  naiSes  ol  Bopiov  ras 
'Aptrvias  air'  avTov  SiiiKovaiv. 

^  Paus.  3.  18.  15  ;  KaAai's  8k  fcal  Zrjrijs  ras  'Apirvias  ^iveox 
dirc\avvovaiv. 

*  For  the  story,  cf.  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  vs.  178  ff. 
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of  his  audience.  They  are  supposed  to  com- 
prehend the  significance  of  ropyetoLcn  tvttols,  and 
this  can  refer  to  nothing  other  than  art  repre- 
sentations of  the  Gorgons,  the  accepted  type 
of  the  creature  in  art  and  no  longer  the  sub- 
jective Gorgon  of  a  poet's  fancy.  Aischylos  in 
short  reflects  here  the  absorbing  interest  in  art 
which  penetrated  all  classes  of  Athenians  during 
the  first  part  of  the  century. 

In  order  to  get  at  a  thorough  understanding 
of  this  passage  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  vase 
paintings  which  preserve  the  scene  for  us.  The 
earliest  monument  is  an  Attic  vase  in  Berlin  ^ 
Although  Phineus  does  not  appear  as  far  as  the 
painting  is  preserved,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  picture.  The  two  winged 
Harpies,  their  name  given,  are  running  at  high 
speed  to  the  right.  One  has  to  think  of  course 
that  the  Boreadai  were  represented  following, 
while  from  the  comparison  with  the  other 
paintings  noticed  below  it  is  probable  that 
Phineus  himself  was  not  wanting.  The  cup  in 
the  University  Museum  in  Wurzburg^  shows 

*  Berlin,  no.  1682.  Published  in  Arch.  Ztg.  1882,  pi.  9.  CC 
also  Roscher's  Lexikon,  ii.  p.  1843. 

^  Published  in  Mon.  d.  Inst.  x.  pi.  8;  Wiener  Vorlegebldtter, 
Sen  c.  pi.  8,  3*  ;  Baumeister's  Denkmdler,  fig.  1485.  Cf.  Flasch  in 
Arch.  Ztg.  1880,  p.  138  ff. 
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us  the  scene  as  it  appeared  on  the  Kypselos 
chest  and  the  Amyklaian  throne,  with  the 
exception  that  there  are  here  three  female  figures 
standing  at  the  foot  and  head  of  Phineus*  couch. 
The  sons  of  Boreas  are  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
two  Harpies,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  any  of  the  food  which  lay 
on  the  table  before  the  king.  The  Harpies  are 
here  winged  also  as  in  Aischylos^  Another 
painting,  on  an  Attic  hydria  of  dr.  420  b.c,  gives 
the  actual  robbery  ^.  The  Harpies  are  hastening 
away  with  their  hands  full  of  the  ^^Ittvov^  and, 
contrary  to  all  other  representations  of  them, 
they  are  given  long  garments  and  long,  pon- 
derous wings.  The  Boreadai  are  here  on  the 
right  of  the  table.  Still  another  vase,  which  has 
the  episode  in  more  extended  form,  is  in  the 
Jatta-Ruvo  collection  ^  This  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  youngest  representation  of  the  scene, 
and  is  still  scarcely  later  than  the  last  decade 

^  Curiously  enough,  the  scholiast  remarks  on  this  passage  that 
the  Harpies  were  not  given  wings  in  paintings. 

*  Stackelberg's  Grdber  der  Hellenen,  pi.  38,  but  incorrectly 
interpreted  by  S.  A  much  better  publication,  together  with 
the  first  correct  reading,  is  found  in  Millingen,  Ancient  Unedited 
Monuments,  pi.  15.  The  vase  was  formerly  in  a  private  collec- 
tion in  England,  and  is  no  doubt  still  in  this  country  some- 
where. 

'  No.  1095.     Published  in  Mon.  d.  Inst.  iii.  pi.  49. 
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of  the  fifth  century  b.c.^  The  affair  transpires 
here  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  presence  of  the 
Argonautic  train.  The  whole  is  worked  out 
with  much  of  the  detail  which  characterizes  the 
account  in  Apollonios.  But  to  come  to  the  last 
vase,  and  again  an  Attic  work,  we  have  on  the 
British  Museum  amphora  ^  a  picture  which 
coincides  remarkably  with  the  words  of  Ais- 
chylos.  Phineus  reclines  utterly  helpless  at  the 
table,  while  his  dinner  is  plundered  by  the  two 
insolent  Harpies.  They  are  in  full  run  with  all 
that  they  can  hold  in  their  hands.  No  accessory 
figures  are  given,  and  nothing  points  to  the  least 
relief  for  the  unfortunate  Phineus.  The  vase 
(according  to  the  author  of  the  catalogue)  is  '  the 
late  stage  of  the  strong  style.*  Judging  from 
the  publication,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  date  the 
vase  cir.  460  b.c.  The  painting  is  at  any  rate 
but  a  very  few  years  earlier  than  the  production 
of  the  Eumenides  and  is,  moreover,  so  closely  in 
harmony  with  the  d^ov  . . .  cpepova-a?  of  Aischylos 
that  one  is  inclined  to  connect  the  two  in  some 
way.  It  is  not  too  much  to  conclude  that  the  two 
were  dependent  upon  one  and  the  same  original. 

^  Cf.  Furtwangler,  Masterpieces,  p.  109. 

2  Cat.  vol.  iii.  no.  302.     Published  in  Arch.  Ztg.  (but  poorly), 
1880,  pi.  12.  2.     Cf.  ibid.  p.  138. 
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The  second  passage  which  occurs  in  the  first 
chorus  of  the  Agamemnon  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  whole  extant  work  of  Aischylos.  The  sacri- 
fice of  Iphigeneia  at  Aulis  is  being  depicted.  The 
guards  had  hfted  her  from  the  ground  and  had 
placed  a  gag  in  her  fair  mouth  that  she  might 
utter  no  word  to  curse  the  family.  Her  robes 
of  rich  hue  swept  to  the  ground  while 

e/3aA\'  (Kaa-Tov  dvrrjpcdv 

hm    Ofifxaros  j8eA.et  (^tAo^Krw, 

irpiTTova-d  6*  (as  €v  ypacpalSj  Trpoa-evviTreiv 

0€\OV(T   \ 

This  remarkably  affecting  scene  was  actually 
inspired  by  works  of  art.  The  poet  has  breathed 
into  his  words  the  inspiration  of  this  very 
scene  as  he  knew  it  in  paintings  or  in  some 
parallel  where  the  pathos  and  tenderness  of  the 
victim's  eyes  struck  the  beholder  as  a  new  and 
unique  triumph  in  the  artistic.  Such  a  sight 
as  one  meets  in  the  Penthesileia  kylix^,  where 
the  plunging  sword  of  Achilles  is  stayed  by  that 
pitiable  and  heart-rending  appeal  speaking  from 
the  Amazon's  eyes,  affords  a  slight  notion  of  the 
paintings  of  this  class  which  the  poet  knew.     It 

^  Agant.  vs.  240  ff. 

"^  No.  370  in  Munich  coll.,  published  by  Overbeck,  Bildwerke, 
pi.  17.  3;  Gerhard,  Trinkschalen  u.  Gefasse,  pi.  c.  4-6. 
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is  further  very  probable  that  just  this  offering 
was  a  subject  common  with  the  artists  of  the 
time  of  Aischylos.  One  may  recall  the  scene  as 
it  occurs  on  wall  paintings^  and  on  the  round 
altar  in  the  Ufizzi  in  Florence^.  While  the 
part  of  Agamemnon  in  the  sacrifice  as  described 
by  the  chorus  is,  as  far  as  possible,  different 
from  that  in  the  extant  monuments,  the  fact 
remains  that  one  must  look  back  to  the  earlier 
Greek  art  to  locate  the  first  appearance  of  the 
scene.  Michaelis  well  points  out  that  the  concep- 
tion of  the  middle  group  on  the  Ufizzi  rehef 
speaks  for  an  original  out  of  the  Pheidian  time  ^. 
In  Aischylos,  however,  one  meets  the  earliest 
authority  for  an  art  representation  of  Iphigeneia's 
death,  and  even  though  the  monuments  are  more 
Euripidean  in  their  feeling,  the  story  was  known 
in  art  as  early  at  least  as  458  b.c* 

There  remain  two  passages  still  where  painting 
serves  the  poet  in  a  figure  of  speech.    A  person 

^  Helbig,  Campanische  Wandtnalerei,  nos.  1304,  1305  ;  vid.  s. 
Iphigeneia  in  Baumeister's  Antike  Denk.  and  Roscher's  Lexikon. 

^  Amelung,  Fiihrer  durch  die  Antiken  in  Florenzj  no,  79 ;  pub- 
lished in  Baumeister,  Denk.  i.  no.  806. 

^  Rom.  Mitth.  1893,  p.  201  ff.,  where  the  relation  of  the  com- 
position in  this  relief  to  that  of  the  Orpheus  relief  in  Naples 
is  discussed. 

*  We  cannot  make  out  the  nature  of  the  Iphigeneia  in  Aulis  of 
Aischylos.     Cf.  Nauck's  Fragmenta,  p.  31. 
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in  adverse  fortune  may  help  himself  from  his 
sad  situation  by  a  simple  stroke  (i.e.  suicide), 
just  as  one  may  rub  out  a  painting  with  a  moist 
sponge^.  Again,  Agamemnon  made  a  very 
unpleasant  sight  in  the  eyes  of  Klytaimnestra 
when  he  was  mustering  an  army  to  recover 
Helen.  He  was  literally  'painted  in  a  very 
distasteful  manner  2.' 

This  then  ends  what  one  may  learn  out  of  the 
great  dramatist  concerning  his  taste  for  painting, 
and  it  must  be  recognized  as  not  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  same  element  in  other 
Greek  poets.  His  was  the  period  in  which 
Polygnotos  lived  and  worked,  and  the  greatest 
of  Greek  dramatists  would  appear  to  have  been 
a  worthy  admirer  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
ancient  painters. 

Aischylos  was  no  builder,  nor  did  he  con- 
cern himself  in  referring  to  the  work  of  the 
architect.  Only  once,  indeed,  did  he  feel  the 
need  of  using  even  the  indefinite  word  i/ecoy^, 
and   that  when  he  alludes  to  the  devastation 


^  Agam.  V.  1328  f. 

2  Agam.  V.  801.  Frag.  no.  142  gives  us  the  word  eyKovpds  from 
the  Myrmidones,  explained  by  Hesychius  as  meaning  ypaipiKbs 
„iya( — <a  painted  plaque.'  We  cannot  make  out  its  use  in 
Aischylos. 

'  Pers.Ar.  810.     In  v.  404  tSrj  takes  its  place. 

C  2 
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wrought  by  the  Persians,  who  had  pulled  down 
the    images    of    the    gods    and    burned    their 
temples.      In   the  Eumenides,  where  the  play 
opens  with  the  Apollo  temple  at  Delphi,  there 
is  not  a  word  of  comment  upon  the  structure ; 
not  even  a  chance  reference  to  a  column.    This, 
compared  with  the  lon^  of  Euripides,  where 
the  temple  is  of  the  first  importance,  is  striking 
in  simplicity.     One  feels  that  Aischylos  had  no 
time  for  unnecessary  words.     His  one  purpose 
is  the  pursuit  of  Orestes,  and  from  the  crucial 
test    of   the    hour  neither  scenery   nor  archi- 
tectural   decorations  are  able  to   swerve  him. 
What  was  the  architectural  Athens  of  Aischylos' 
time  ?    The  Persian  invasion  had  worked  havoc 
with  the  buildings  out  of  the  earlier  time.    '  The 
Old  Temple '  of  Athena,  together  with  the  other 
structures,  had  all  gone  down  in  the  ruin  wrought 
by  the  invaders.     These  were  unquestionably 
rebuilt  either  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  return 
of  the  Athenians  from  Salamis.    The  new  build- 
ings, however,  rose  slowly  out  of  the  pile  of 
smoked  and  charred  rubbish.    Aischylos  never 
saw  anything  of  the  Parthenon  beyond  the  small 
beginnings    commonly    known    as    Kimonian^. 

1  Cf.  p.  41  flf. 

^  Furtwangler  {Masterpieces,   p.  420  fF.)  argues  very  cogently 
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The  mighty  gate  at  the  entrance  to  the  Citadel 
was  no  suggestion  of  the  glorious  Propylaia  of 
the  later  time.  The  one  large  temple  of  Athena 
was  the  only  significant  building  on  the  Acro- 
polis. In  the  lower  city  the  principal  work 
was  probably  the  Theseion,  which  dated  only 
from  the  poet's  later  years.  The  So-called 
Theseion'  on  Kolonos  he  never  saw  except 
perhaps  in  the  very  commencement  of  the 
work.  Athens  was,  then,  generally  speaking, 
of  small  interest  from  an  architect's  point  of 
view  so  long  as  Aischylos  lived.  There  had 
been  for  architecture  and  sculpture  no  Poly- 
gnotos,  and  until  the  skill  of  some  such  brought 
forth  the  creations  of  the  Periklean  age,  these 
elements  were  not  to  be  reflected  in  the  poet's 
verse. 

In  the  i/0ao-/ia  Aischylos  recognizes  simply  the 
plainly  woven  stuff.  The  character  is  one  and 
the  same  to  him.  He  is  not  concerned  with  any 
special  colors  or  patterns  in  the  dress.  All  this 
we  shall  see  is  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  in 
Euripides,  who  never  tires  of  giving  one  detail 
after  another  in  the  work  of  the  loom.    Aischylos 

that  the  early  Parthenon  was  begun  under  Themistokles'  adminis- 
tration shortly  after  479  B.C.,  and  that  we  should  speak  of  the 
Themistoklean  Parthenon  and  not  the  Kimonian. 
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stops  only  once  to  arouse  our  curiosity  ^  Orestes 
cries  to  Electra :  '  Behold  this  garment,  thy 
hand's  work;  here  the  shuttle  marks  and  the 
picture  of  wild  beasts/  But  this  is  all,  and 
the  poet  proceeds  without  giving  any  clue  as 
to  what  the  ypa<^r\  was. 

Under  the  head  of  miscellany  I  shall  discuss 
the  shield  devices  which  are  described  in  the 
Septem.  The  great  variety  in  the  character  of 
these  designs  illustrates,  as  well  as  anything 
does,  Aischylos*  pronounced  leaning  toward  the 
various  forms  of  art. 

I.  Following  the  description  in  the  order  of 
the  text  we  meet  Tydeus'  shield  fringed  with 
bronze  bells,  while  worked  upon  it  was 

(f)K€yovd*  vt:    aarpois  ovpavbv  T€Tvyix4pov' 
kafJLTTpa  be  Travcrekrjvos  iv  ixi(T(D  (raKei, 
irpia^Lo-Tov  acrTpov^  vvktos  ocfyOaXpioSi  itpiiiu^. 

This  is  much  the  same  scene  as  Homer  de- 
scribed for  the  decoration  on  the  first  of  the  five 
folds  of  Achilles'  shield.  Here  one  had  the 
Sun,  Moon,  the  Stars,  the  Pleiades,  Hyades, 
and  the  Bear  with  Orion  ^     In  both  of  these 


1  Choe.  V.  231  f.  2  ^gpf^  ^s_  288  ff. 

3  //.  18,  vs.  478  flf. 
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cases  the  objects  are  thought  of  as  being 
represented  symboKcally.  Both  the  eariiest 
poetry  and  art  of  the  Greeks  fall  short  of  the 
personified  Moon  and  Stars  which  are  common 
from  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 
The  heavenly  bodies  were  not  thought  of 
except  in  their  natural  form,  and  so,  if  the 
decoration  of  either  Achilles'  or  Tydeus'  shield 
had  any  existence,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
actual  form  of  these  bodies  was  painted  on  or 
made  out  of  other  metal  and  set  on,  or  repre- 
sented in  a  form  of  rehef.  The  shields  on 
the  monuments  out  of  the  '  Shaft-graves '  at 
Mykenai  really  furnish  examples  of  this  sort 
of  decoration  ^  There  are  any  number  of 
instances  in  vase  paintings  which  show  a  con- 
siderable interest  in  Astronomy.  On  a  vase 
from  Nola  appear  the  heavens  with  the  moon 
and  stars  in  regular  order  ^.  A  Nolan  amphora 
represents  Herakles  holding  the  world,  upon 
which  are  painted  moon  and  stars  ^.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  further  that  on  shields 
on   vase  paintings  also    the   moon   sometimes 


'  Cf.  Reichel,  Die  Homerischen  Waffen,  p.  i6  f. 
2  Published  in  Mon.  d.  Inst.  iv.  pi.  39.  2. 

^  Published   in   Gerhard's    Akademische   Abhandlungen,    atlas 
pi.  20.  6. 
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occurs^,  while  a  star  is  unusually  common  as 
a  centre  piece  on  the  same  ^. 
2.  Of  Kapaneus'  shield  we  learn, 

€X€t  8e  (jy\\ka  yv\i.vov  avhpa  T:vp<p6poVy 
<f>XiyeL  be  Xafxiras  bta  xep&v  wTiKicrpihr] 
\pva-ols  5e  (puivei  ypdfjLixaa-iv  "  irprja-cii  ttoXlv  ^." 

Out  of  the  large  number  of  shield  devices 
appearing  on  vase  paintings  I  do  not  know  any 
which  represents  a  human  figure  except  the 
Panathenaic  amphora  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c, 
where  the '  Tyrant  Murderers '  occur  on  Athena's 
shield*.  This  does  not  prove  that  the  above 
was  not  a  possible  or  probable  sort  of  figure. 
The  words  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
chosen  for  the  occasion.     The  allegorical  figure 

^  Munich,  nos.  476,  545 ;  Millin-Reinach,  Peintures  de  vases,  ii. 
pi.  14. 

^  Stars  on  the  bl.  fig.  vases  occupy  regularly  a  secondary 
position.  They  are  small  and  ordinarily  have  fev^^  rays,  and  are 
in  fact  as  purely  decorative  as  the  common  zones  and  belts  of  red 
and  black  with  which  the  shield  is  often  painted.  While  it  is 
seldom  that  nothing  but  the  star  is  painted  on  the  shield  of  the 
bl.  fig.  vase  (cf.  Mon.  d.  Inst.  iii.  pi.  24)  the  simple  star  becomes 
from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  more  and  more  common.  The 
rays  increase  in  number  and  are  more  pointed,  till  in  many  cases 
the  real  brilliant  sparkle  of  the  star  may  be  imagined.  Cf.  Athena's 
shield,  Compte  Rendu  1865,  pi.  6;  also^oM.  d.  Inst.  xi.  pi.  48,  and 
ibid.  1877,  pi.  47. 

^  Sept.  vs.  432  ff". 

*  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  ii  b.  605 ;  published  in  Mon.  d.  Inst.  x.  pi.  48 ''. 
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really  heightens  the  effect  of  the  disaster  which 
later  overtook  Kapaneus.  The  inscription  in 
'golden  letters'  may  be  thought  of  as  painted 
on  the  shield. 

3.  With  Eteokles,  however,  the  notion  is  quite 
different.  The  emblem  on  his  shield  is  described 
as  follows — 

hm\p  OTTXiTrjs  KXifxaKos  irpoa-aiJi^da-eis 

<TT€LX€i  TTpbs  kyOpSiV  TTvpyoVj  e/cTrepcrat  6iX(ov^. 

The  situation  is  dramatic  and  interesting  for  the 
period  at  which  Aischylos  is  writing.  Myron 
himself  would  not  have  ventured  so  far  as  to 
attempt  this  bold  situation.  It  is  told,  however, 
of  Polygnotos^  that  he  had  painted  such  an 
attack  on  a  city,  and  that  he  meant  the  figure 
for  Kapaneus.  Was  Aischylos  really  in  debt 
here  to  Polygnotos  for  his  idea  ?  This  question 
cannot  be  answered  definitely.  It  is  probable 
that  the  great  painter  first  arrived  in  Athens 
but  a  few  years  before  the  production  of  the 
Septem  in  467  b.  c.  Moreover  it  would  seem 
as  though  it  was  just  about  this  time  that  he 
began  to  be  popular,  and  one  would  rather 
expect  to  find  his  greatest  influence  in  Athens 

1  Sept.  vs.  466  f.  «  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  35,  59. 
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even  later  than  this  date  ^  The  figure,  however, 
of  Kapaneus  scahng  the  Theban  walls  was 
a  favourite  theme  for  artists^,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Aischylos  yields  to  the  ana- 
chronism for  the  sake  of  thus  emphasizing 
his  picture. 

4.  Both  the  designer  of,  and  the  design  on, 
the  shield  of  Hippomedon  are  praised.  Upon 
this  there  was 

l^v<p&v    livra  nvpuvoov  hia  (TTOfxa 
kiyvvv  fJiiKaLvaVf  alokrjv  irvpos  kclctlv' 
6(l)€(»)v  be  irXcKTavaia-L  irepibpoixov  kvtos 
irpoa-qbd^LO-Tai  KoiKoyacrTopos  kvk\ov^. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  one  is  to  understand  that 
the  serpents  which  fringed  the  shield  were 
a  part  of  the  Typhon.  This  would  fit  in  with 
the  form  of  the  monster  which  is  usually  taken 
as  the  Typhon.  Such  a  figure  is  often  painted 
on  the  vases  ^  and  passes  for  Typhoeus,  although 

^  Milchhoefer  {Jahrbuch,  1894,  p.  72)  places  Polygnotos'  arrival 
in  Athens  shortly  after  the  Persian  wars.  This  would  bring  the 
height  of  his  popularity  before  the  Periklean  period.  Those  who 
place  him  later  in  the  century  are  not  disposed  to  set  so  early 
a  date  for  his  appearance  in  Athens.  Cf.  Furtwangler,  Sammlung 
Sabouroff,  i.  Vasen,  Einleitung,  p.  5  ff. 

^  Cf.  Wiener  Vorlegebldtter,  1889,  pi.  11,  nos.  13,  14,  17. 

^  Sept.  vs.  493  ff. 

*  Cf.  Overbeck,  Kunstmyihologie,  i.  p.  393  ff. ;  Heydemann  in 
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there  is  no  inscriptional  evidence  to  that  effect. 
Pausanias  tells  us  that  Bathykles  made  such 
a  figure  on  the  Apollo  Throne  at  Amyklai  \ 

The  figure  of  Zeus  sitting  firmly  on  the  shield 
of  the  Theban  Hyperbios  ^  need  not  detain  us. 
The  lightning  bolt  which  he  holds  in  his  hand 
is  a  constant  attribute  of  Zeus  which  appears  so 
characteristically  in  the  earlier  vase  paintings. 
The  figure  could  have  been  easily  painted  on 
any  shield,  for  it  appears  at  nearly  every  turn 
on  the  vases. 

5,  Parthenopaios  had  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic design  of  any  of  the  heroes. 

.2</)t)/y*  d)fjL6(rLT0v  Trpoa-iicfi-qxavrjiiivrjv, 
y6fjL(l)OLs  ei/co/aa,  Xaixirpov  iKKpovcrrov  hiy^as^ 
<pip€i  8*  v^'  avTYf  (pStTa  KabfxeLOiV  Ira, 
«?  TrAetor'  iir'  avbpl  twS'  idirrecrdai  ^ikr]  ^. 

The  Sphinx  was  a  goodly  part  of  the  stock 
in  trade  for  the  earlier  of  the  Greek  artists.  As 
a  merely  decorative  figure  it  occurs  in  every  con- 
ceivable place.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore^ 
that  a  shield  had  such  a  design,  as  the  vases* 

I.  Halle'sches  Winckelmannsprogrant,  p.  14,  names  eight  bl.  fig. 
vases  which  represent  *  undoubted  Typhoeus-pictures.' 

^  3.  18.  10.  '  vs.  512  flf.  ^  vs.  541  ff. 

*  Cf.  Gerhard,  Auserl.  Vasen.  ii.  pi.  95-96,  and  Wiener  Vorlege- 
blatter,  sen  viii.  pi.  7. 
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and  gems^  show  us.  There  is  further  the 
authority  of  the  schoHast  Lactantius^  that  the 
Thebans  had  such  decorations  on  their  shields 
in  historic  times.  Just  this  group  of  a  Sphinx 
and  her  prey  is  also  preserved  on  several 
monuments^.  Pheidias  put  it  on  the  Zeus 
Throne  at  Olympia*,  so  Pausanias  tells  us.  It 
has  been  argued  that,  as  the  Sphinx  was  origin- 
ally an  oriental  notion,  and  approached  Greece 
from  the  east,  the  Theban  form  of  the  Sphinx 
story  was  not  the  form  of  myth  which  Pheidias 
had  in  mind  ^.  He  was,  in  other  words,  under 
the  influence  of  the  rich  and  profuse  oriental 
decorative  motives.  This,  however,  appears  to 
me  to  combat  the  natural  facts  in  the  case.  No 
one  can  deny  that  Aischylos  has  placed  his  feet 
squarely  on  the  Boeotian  form  of  the  story,  and 
this  is  proof  adequate  that  the  Athenians  of 
467  B.  c.  at  least  had  not  laid  aside  this  part 
of  the  Sphinx  tale.  How  then  can  there  be 
any  probabiUty  that  Pheidias,  who  had  passed 
through  his  formative  years  by  that  time,  forgot 

^  No.  117  in  Furtwangler's  Beschreibung  der  geschnittenen 
Steine  ttn  Antiquarium  (Berlin). 

^  On  Statius*  Thebais,  7.  242. 

^  Cf.  Overbeck,  Bildwerke,  pi.  i,  nos.  5  and  6,  and  Vorlegebldtter, 
1889,  pi.  9  ;  8  and  11.  *  5.  11.  2. 

*  Milchhoefer,  Athen.  Mitth.  1879,  p.  57. 
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the  local  significance  of  the  group,  and  when  he 
was  commissioned  to  do  the  work  at  Olympia, 
used  the  Sphinx  and  her  human  victim  because 
such  fantastic  notions  were  popular  innovations 
from  the  orient  ? 

6.  There  comes  lastly  the  description  of 
Polyneikes'  shield,  on  which  the  device  was 
a  double  one. 

Xpvcr?iXaroz;  yap  (ivbpa  TiV)(rj(TTr}v  iheiv 
ayet  yvvrf  tls  o-a)</)pora)S  rjyovpLivq. 
AUrj  6'  ^p'   €LvaL  <t)r}(r iVj  a>s  ra  ypd^fiara 
Aeyct  "  KaTd^M  5'  avbpa  Tovbe  kol  ttoXlv 
^fet  TtaTpiLdav  b(opLdT(ov  r    k'nL(TTpo<t>ds  ^." 

The  figure  of  Justice  in  female  form,  con- 
ducting the  armed  warrior  back  to  his  city  and 
to  his  ancestral  rights,  was  a  most  fitting  symbol 
of  Polyneikes'  position.  Such  personifications 
as  Justice,  Fear,  Sleep,  Death  are  common  even 
in  Homer.  The  early  art  appears,  however,  to 
have  held  quite  as  far  away  from  the  embodi- 
ment of  such  notions  as  it  did  from  that  of  the 
Moon  and  Stars.  A  noted  and  isolated  instance 
of  these  elements  personified  is  given  on  the 
second  zone  of  the  Kypselos  chest  2.  Night,  in 
the  form  of  a  woman,  held  in  her  right  hand 

1  vs.  644  flf.  »  Paus.  5.  1 8.  I  and  2. 
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Death,  and  in  her  left  hand  Sleep,  both  in  the 
form  of  boys.  Immediately  following  was  a  well- 
formed  woman  who  was  choking  with  one  hand 
and  beating  with  the  other  an  ugly  female. 
Pausanias  adds  that  this  is  the  way  Dike  does 
to  Adikia.  This  almost  looks  as  though  there 
had  been  an  inscription  for  him  to  read,  as  he 
says  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  three  preceding 
figures.  This  latter  scene  occurs  exactly  as 
described  by  Pausanias,  on  a  vase  of  the  severe 
red  figured  style,  and  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  earliest  extant  monuments  showing  the 
personification  of  these  abstract  notions  ^.  This 
one  painting  alone  shows  that  Aischylos  and 
his  audience  really  knew  of  Dike  in  art,  and  that 
the  blazon  on  Polyneikes'  shield  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  mere  fiction  of  the  poet^. 

^  No.  319  in  Masner's  Samntlutig  antiker  Vasen  tmK.  K.  Oester- 
reich.  Museum.  Published  in  Baumeister,  Antike  Denk.  iii.  p.  1300. 
In  Pindar,  Pyth.  viii.  100  Dike  is  personified. 

2  It  must  be  noted  with  regard  to  Personification  in  Greek  art, 
that  the  Drama  evidently  gave  the  great  incentive  to  this  con- 
ception in  the  fifth  century.  While  throughout  the  epic  and  lyric 
poetry  and  the  archaic  art  numerous  instances  of  a  person  Odvaros, 
vrrvosj  epis,  <p6fios,  and  the  like  are  met  with,  it  is  plain  that  first  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  these  and  a  large  class  of  other 
elements  make  their  appearance  on  the  Greek  vases.  When  one 
remembers,  therefore,  that  the  tragic  writers  made  use  of  0ia  and 
Kparos  (cf.  Aischylos*  Prom.)  and  \vaaa  (cf.  Eur.  Her.  Fur.^  as 
characters  on  the  stage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  refinements  in  the 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  revert  again  to  these 
devices  when  I  come  to  the  discussion  of 
Euripides'  handhng  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Phoinissai. 

There  remains  but  one  object  more  to  claim 
our  attention  in  the  art  of  Aischylos.  He  seems 
to  have  employed  a  mongrel  creature,  part 
horse  and  part  cock,  as  a  plastic  decoration  on 
vessels,  whether  as  prow  ornament  or  as  a  deck 
piece  it  is  not  clear.  Aristophanes  takes  occasion 
to  quiz  the  shade  of  the  poet  as  to  what  he 
really  meant  by  his  iTnraXeKTpvcoi/^,  but  he  got 
no  further  answer  than  (T7j/jl€lov  h  rah  vava-tv'-. 
Such  a  creature  with  neck  and  head  of  a  horse 
and  legs,  body,  and  tail  of  a  cock  occurs  on 
black  figured  vases  ^  and  the  excavations  on  the 


endless  number  of  psychical  conditions  peculiar  to  the  drama,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  it  came  about  that  vase  painters  who  based 
their  work  on  the  tragedies  should  have  sought  to  express  the 
abstract  in  the  form  of  the  concrete.  So  it  is  that  rpay<f;dia  and 
Kojfi(fSia  appear  a'r.  460  B.C.  on  the  vases  (cf.  Gerhard,  Auserl. 
Vasen.  pi.  56,  and  Millin,  Peinture  de  vases,  i.  9).  Later  in  the 
end  of  the  century  and  on  in  the  succeeding,  the  number  of 
personified  elements  increases  rapidly.  drraTTj,  drrj,  otarpos,  avdy/cTj 
and  many  others  make  their  appearance,  and  owe  their  existence 
almost  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the  drama. 

*  Cf.  frag.  134.  "  Ranae,  v.  933. 

'  Munich,  no.  86;  Berlin,  no.  1770,  published  in  Gerhard's 
Trinkschalen,  pi.  i.  5.  6 ;  no.  335,  Athens,  published  in  Roscher's 
LexikoMf  i.  p.  2663. 
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Acropolis  in  1886  brought  to  light  a  substantial 
fragment  of  a  marble  Hippalektryon,  which  may 
be  dated  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century, 
B.  c.  ^  These  traces  of  the  artistic  conception 
of  such  a  fantastic  monster  are  sufficient  to 
throw  light  on  the  word  used  by  Aischylos,  and 
furthermore  confirm  us  in  our  notion  that  he 
was  the  close  observer  which  the  preceding 
discussion  has  shown  him  to  be^. 

Sophokles,  the  darling  of  his  age  and  genera- 
tion, honoured  by  state  and  by  individuals,  exalted 
by  Aristotle  as  the  perfect  poet  of  tragedy,  and 
ever  since  admired  as  the  delicate  and  graceful 
master  of  the  tragic  art,  is  no  less  characteristic 
in  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  extant  plays 
than  he  is  in  his  bearing  towards  the  art  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  lived.  There  is  hardly  any 
trace  in  his  work  that  he  was  conscious  of  the 
glorious  monuments  that  were  the  product  of 
his  time.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
one  considers  the  warm  and  appreciative  feeling 
which  he  manifests  towards  the  beauties  of 
Nature.  Witness  the  famous  description  of 
Kolonos,  which  hardly  has  its   counterpart  in 

^  No.  597  in  1891  Cat.  Acropolis  Mus. 

'  It  is  instructive  to  observe  Aischylos'  familiarity  with   the 
legends  on  coins,  cf.  Supp.  v.  282  ff. 
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Greek  literature,  unless  it  be  in  Euripides' 
account  of  the  wildness  of  Kithairon's  Bakchai- 
haunted  crags.  One  naturally  inquires  whether 
Sophokles  was  no  admirer  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  or  whether  he  was  simply  averse  to 
bringing  this  element  into  his  poetry.  One 
would  not  suppose  that  he  closed  his  eyes  to 
the  Acropolis  blossoming  forth  with  the  Par- 
thenon, Propylaia,  and  Erechtheion.  Still  the 
fact  is  that  Pheidias  and  his  school  appear  to 
have  made  little  impression  upon  Sophokles.  To 
be  sure,  contemporary  affairs  are  very  sparingly 
introduced  in  his  work,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised therefore  to  meet  with  few  hints  con- 
cerning painting  and  plastic.  Even  with  this 
characteristic  of  Sophokles  constantly  before  us 
the  query  is  still  a  puzzhng  one.  Did  Sophokles 
really  possess  no  greater  taste  for  artistic  affairs 
than  if  he  had  not  passed  his  days  in  the  time 
when  Pheidias  reached  the  highest  perfection 
in  sculpture? 

When  he  makes  mention  of  Sunion  ^  it  is  not 
to  linger  at  the  Athena  temple,  but  to  gain  from 
that  wave-beaten  promontory  a  glimpse  of  sacred 
Athens.  He  did  not,  however,  fail  to  leave 
a  record  of  the  great  Heraion  at  Argos  ^,  which 

^  Ajax,  V.  1220.  ^  Elekt.  v.  8.    Cf.  also  Paus.  2.  17.  3. 

D 
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was  for  him,  as  for  all  the  Greek  world,  6  KXeipos 
vaos.  Another  temple  which  he  refers  to,  and 
which  had  a  real  existence,  is  that  of  Apollo 
at  Abai  ^  With  this,  which  is  introduced  merely 
on  account  of  its  oracular  importance,  may  be 
classed  the  various  temples  of  the  gods  in 
Thebes  ^  which  he  names  more  than  once.  Of 
these  the  SlttXol^  vaols  ^  seems  to  deserve  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  clear  that  SlttKovs 
may  mean  *  two,'  and  in  this  case  one  may  accept 
the  explanation  of  the  scholiast,  followed  by 
J  ebb  *,  who  suggests  two  of  the  several  Athena 
temples  known  to  have  existed  in  Thebes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  first  meaning  of  SlttXov?  is 
Mouble,'  and  we  ought  first  to  consider  the 
simpler  and  more  common  sense  of  the  word 
before  passing  to  the  derived  meaning.  The 
much  discussed  SlttXovv  oiKrjjia  of  Pausanias^ 
suggests  itself  at  once.  This  phrase  by  which 
the  periegete  designated  the  Erechtheion  may 
refer  to  the  whole  building,  and  in  that  case 
would  have  reference  to  the  Athena  and  Posei- 
don-Erechtheus  parts  of  the  oiKijfMa,  or  it  may 
be  confined  to  the  part  with  which  Pausanias 

^  Oed.  Rex,  v.  899,     Cf.  Paus.  10.  35.  1-3,  and  Herod,  8.  33. 
2  Ant.  vs.  152,  286 ;  Oed.  Rex,  vs.  20,  912. 
^  Oed.  Rex,  v.  20.  *  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  p.  13  f. 

«  I.  25.  6. 
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was  engaged,  i.e.  the  Poseidon-Erechtheus 
section.  The  latter,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  words  as  used  in 
the  text.  Pausanias  is  actually  inside  of  the 
temple  and  has  described  the  paintings  on  the 
walls.  This  demands  more  than  one  wall,  which 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  was  all  that  the 
western  chamber  of  the  Erechtheion  had.  The 
doors  on  the  north  and  south  sides  occupied 
practically  all  the  space,  and  the  partition  between 
the  west  room  and  the  middle  one  was,  so  far 
as  the  investigation  shows,  a  row  of  pillars.  To 
get  walls  therefore  Pausanias  must  have  been  in 
the  west  cella  of  the  temple.  His  SlttXovu  oLKrjfia 
which  follows  directly  at  this  point  can  have  no 
reference  to  the  whole  building  therefore,  but 
simply  to  the  room  in  which  he  found  himself. 
This  cella  was,  then,  the  double  room  \  The 
dividing  wall  probably  ran  east  and  west^. 
So  much  for  the  Pausaniac  use  of  SlttXovs  as 

^  That  Pausanias  uses  oiKrjfw.  to  denote  one  room,  and  therefore 
a  part  of  a  building,  is  proved  by  i.  22.  6,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
Pinakotheke  tan  5^  (V  apicmpq.  rSiv  irponvXaiojv  otKrjfJia  (X^^  ypa<l)ds. 
This,  it  appears  to  me,  invalidates  the  argument  for  the  exclusive 
meaning  of  '  house,'  *  dwelling,'  which  Miss  Harrison  maintains  is 
the  only  sense  of  the  word.  Cf.  Mythology  and  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Athens^  p.  492. 

^  Cf.  Furtwangler,  Masterpieces,  p.  436,  for  other  arguments 
leading  to  the  same  result. 

D  2 
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applied  to  the  Erechtheion.  It  has  already  been 
said  that  the  adjective  might  well  characterize 
the  double  nature  of  the  whole  building,  and  this 
had  actually  been  the  meaning  of  the  word  had 
Pausanias  employed  the  term  in  the  proper 
connexion.  This  double  form  of  structure  was 
particularly  well  carried  out  in  the  Erechtheion, 
with  its  two  or  even  more  cults  and  the  dividing 
wall  between  the  east  and  west  cella.  Such  was 
true  also  in  the  case  of  the  '  Old  Temple '  of 
Athena.  This  was  first  sufficiently  emphasized 
by  Professor  Furtwangler  ^  The  purpose  of  all 
this  discussion  has  been  to  show  that  Sophokles 
in  using  the  adjective  SnrXov?  most  Hkely  intended 
his  audience  to  understand  in  fact  double  tem- 
ples— two  cults  and  two  cellas— such  as  the  *  Old 
Temple  '  of  the  Acropolis  was.  The  date  of  the 
Oedipus  Rex  is  so  uncertain  that  it  will  not  do 
to  contend  that  the  poet  meant  likewise  the 
Erechtheion.  The  latter,  which  was  probably 
begun  after  the  Peace  of  Nikias^,  could  hardly 
have  served  him  in  this  passage.  At  any  rate 
I  prefer  to  look  upon  the  words  of  Sophokles 
as  pointing  directly  to  the  temples  on  the  Acro- 

^  op.  cit.  p.  416. 

^  Cf.  Furtwangler,  op.  cit.  p.  432,  and  Michaelis  in  Athen.  Mitih. 
xiv.  p.  363. 
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polis,  with  which  the  Athenians  were  well 
acquainted. 

The  most  important  passage  referring  to 
sculpture  and  the  fine  arts  in  general,  which 
may  possibly  be  brought  under  Sophokles' 
name,  is  out  of  a  fragment  from  an  unknown 
play  ^ 

(dvy\Toi  h\  "noWoi  Kapbia  irkavci^iJievoi 
lbpvcrdiJL€(rOa  TT-qixdroiv  iTapayj/V)(r}v 
6e&v  dyaXfjiaT    e/c  \L0a)V  rj  x.^XK€(i)v 
rj  \pv(TOT€VKTaiiV  7)  €\e(j)avTCv(t}V  TVirovs. 

The  poet  runs  the  scale  here  of  the  four  materials 
used  for  statuary:  marble,  bronze,  gold,  ivory. 
Out  of  such  are  the  images  made  which  the 
heartsick  mortals  dedicate  to  the  gods.  Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  richness  of  the  artistic 
in  these  words,  they  have  merely  a  religious  air. 
The  poet  wrote  them  in  no  glow  of  soul  for 
the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Athena  in  the 
Parthenon,  but  solely  for  the  ethical  purport 
which  they  bear.  Through  them  appears  the 
teacher,  the  guardian  of  the  public  morals. 

^  Nauck,  Fragmenta,  no.  1025,  but  classed  under  the  dubia  et 
spuria.  Although  there  is  adequate  testimony  to  establish  the 
Sophoklean  origin  of  the  fragment  if  mere  names  are  taken  into 
consideration,  the  tone  of  the  whole  is  thoroughly  foreign  to  what 
one  expects  from  Sophokles. 
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Further  than  this  Sophokles  has  nothing  to 
say  of  any  monuments,  save  cultus-statues,  which 
have  their  place  as  of  sacred  meaning  ^.  It  will 
appear  therefore  from  what  has  been  said  that 
he  occupies  a  unique  position  between  Aischylos 
and  Euripides.  This  practically  absolute  silence 
with  regard  to  works  of  art  is  a  true  index  of 
the  Sophoklean  style,  and  furnishes  a  sure  guide 
to  the  student  for  determining  upon  the  non- 
Sophoklean  style  of  the  Rhesos  ^. 

This  brings  me  now  to  the  real  subject  of  the 
present  investigation — the  artistic  elements  in 
Euripides'  work.  It  is  not  impossible  to  point 
out  that  this  poet  occupies  a  position  quite  alone 
among  ancient  Greek  authors,  Whether  Eurip- 
ides' love  of  rhetoric  and  fine  language,  his 
conscious  and  often  studied  elaboration  of  a 
situation,  account  for  his  extraordinary  interest 
in  all  branches  of  art,  may  for  the  present  purpose 
be  left  to  one  side.  Whether  he  was  in  very 
fact  a  connoisseur  or  a  mere  dilettante^  who  loved 
to  make  an  appearance  of  being  artistic,  is  all 
one  and  the  same  thing  as  far  as  we  are  at 
present  concerned.    The  simple  fact  is  that  in 

*  Oed.  Rex,  vs.  885,  1379,  and  Elekt  v.  1374  ;   Track,  v.  768  and 
fr.  433,  4,  furnish  the  only  references  to  a  craftsman  or  his  work. 
2  Vid.  below,  p.  1 12  ff. 
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no  poet  of  antiquity  does  one  get  so  close  to  the 
artistic  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Euripides 
comes  nearer  to  giving  a  commentary  on  the 
artistic  activity  of  his  time  than  any  author  of 
the  classical  period.  True,  that  more  of  his 
plays  are  preserved  than  of  the  other  two  tragic 
writers  combined,  and  we  have  accordingly 
a  much  better  opportunity  for  following  up  any 
such  question.  There  are,  however,  but  two 
or  three  of  the  whole  number  of  his  tragedies 
which  do  not  yield  instances  where  the  poet 
describes  or  refers  to  important  monuments. 
Throughout  nearly  all  of  the  plays  which  have 
reached  us,  one  may  detect  a  certain  tone  that 
is  evidently  pitched  to  harmonize  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Parthenon  Frieze.  The  poet  mirrors  in 
no-  uncertain  manner  the  artistic  life  that  flour- 
ished about  the  Acropolis.  His  verses  run  over 
with  descriptions  of,  or  allusions  to,  figures  and 
groups  which  can  be  traced  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  plastic  and  painting. 

In  order  to  give  the  matter  as  clear  an  ex- 
position as  possible,  I  shall  follow  much  the 
same  order  as  in  the  case  of  Aischylos  and 
divide  the  subject  into — i.  Architecture ;  2.  Plas- 
tic ;  3.  Painting ;  4.  Weaving  and  Embroidery ; 
5.  Miscellany. 
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I.  The  beauty  of  a  Greek  temple  evidently 
appealed  deeply  to  our  poet.  He  is  acquainted 
with  even  the  details  of  the  building.  His  gods 
are,  moreover,  housed  in  edifices  which  had 
a  real  existence  and  which  are  historical  facts. 
It  is  enough  for  Aischylos  and  Sophokles 
generally  if  their  divinities  have  a  temple  in  an 
indefinite  nowhere.  The  spirit  and  not  the 
letter  is  paramount  with  them.  Euripides,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  equally  much  interested  in 
the  letter,  and  wherever  it  was  possible  he 
introduced  a  building  that  concerned  men  as 
well  as  gods.  It  is  the  product  of  the  Greek 
genius  which  appealed  to  him — the  splendid 
structures  that  reminded  his  audience  of  work 
they  had  seen  or  helped  to  do.  He  manifests 
a  real  delight  in  parading  his  knowledge  of  the 
members  in  a  temple.  rp/yXi;0os' ^,  o-rOAo?^,  -rrapa- 
<rTd9^j  BpiyKos^,  yCiaa^^  all  trip  lightly  into  his 
meter.  All  this  would  not  be  in  itself  remark- 
able, or  worthy  of  mention,  if  it  were  not  so 
thoroughly  Euripidean.  We  have  seen  that 
neither  of  his  two  great  compeers  concerned 

*  Bak.  V.  1214;  Orest.  v.  1372  ;  Iph,  T.  v.  T13. 
^  Iph.  T.  vs.  50,  128 ;  fr.  203. 

'  Andr.  v.  1121 ;  Iph.  T.  1159;  Phoin.  v.  415. 

*  Elekt.  V.  1 151  ;  Orest.  v.  1569;  Iph.  T.  vs.  47,  73;  Ion,  v.  156. 

*  Orest.  vs.  1570,  1620. 
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themselves  about  the  details  of  architecture. 
One  may  look  in  vain  to  find  in  their  plays  any 
reference  to  the  triglyph,  the  geison,  or  the 
parastas.  They  do  not  know  the  scientific 
vocabulary  of  Euripides.  They  are,  in  brief, 
not  so  much  occupied  with  the  everyday  and 
transient.  The  poet,  however,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  remove  the  scene  of  Orestes'  and 
Elektra's  meeting  from  the  splendour  of  the 
Argive  palace  to  a  mean  farmer's  hut,  had 
a  sympathetic  interest  in  marbled  colonnades 
and  temples,  which  distinguishes  him  above  all 
other  Greek  authors  of  his  time.  If  the  erection 
of  buildings  smacked  too  much  of  the  ordinary 
mechanic's  calling — if  it  was  too  near  pavavata 
to  be  worthy  the  concern  of  Sophokles,  we  are 
glad  that  for  Euripides  nihil  humani  alienum 
erat  \ 

At  one  wide  stroke  the  poet  sweeps  before  us 
the  unparalleled  panorama  of  Athens'  porticos 
and  marbled  halls  : — 

ovK  kv  Tttts  (adeaLS  'Add- 

vaLS  euKioi'cs  ^(rav  au- 

Xai  Oec^v  fjLOvov  ^. 

*  This  dabbling  in  everyday  affairs  is  what  gets  Euripides  the 
censure  of  Aristophanes.  The  latter  s  words  in  the  Ranae,  v.  959  ff. 
suggest  just  what  I  am  engaged  in  pointing  out  as  peculiarly 
a  virtue.  2  /^^^  ys.  184  flf. 


OF  THE     ^ 
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'  One  finds  not  in  god-fearing  Athens  alone  fine 
columned  halls  for  the  gods/  The  chorus  say 
this  in  order  to  start  the  song  on  the  richness  of 
the  Apollo  temple  at  Delphi.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Euripides  considered  the  buildings  of  his 
native  city  the  standard.  The  shapely  structures 
could  only  be  copied,  not  outdone.  At  this  time 
Athens  stood  alone  in  her  solitary  greatness. 
Pheidias  and  Iktinos  had  done  their  work. 
Further  on  in  the  same  play  we  meet  the  three 
daughters  of  Agraulos  dancing  on  the  green 
lawn  to  the  music  of  Pan's  pipes  before  the 
temples  of  Pallas: — 

ui  Ylavb'i  OaK'qfxaTa  Kal 
'napavKi^ovaa  itirpa 
IxvxcobecTL  MaKpoLs, 
%va  yopovs  (Trei^ovcn  irobolv 
^AypavXov  Kopai  Tpiyovoi 
(TTahia  ^Xoepa  irpo   FlaWdSos 
vaCiv,  avpCyyoiv 
v'n    alokas  laxoLi 

VflVCDV  ^    .    .    . 

Pan's  Grotto,  which  is  brought  in  here,  and  the 
*  Long  Rocks '  are  well  estabHshed  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  Athens,   or  rather   of   the   Citadel. 

•  Ion,  vs.  492  if. 
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Mention  of  them  brings  us  at  once  to  the  north- 
west slope  of  the  AcropoHs  \  The  poet  is  par- 
ticular and  definite  in  what  he  has  the  chorus 
recall  of  their  home  city.  But  where  in  this 
locaHty  on  the  north  slope  were  there  any 
temples  of  Pallas?  So  far  as  we  know,  there 
never  was  any  shrine  of  Athena  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  poet,  moreover,  did  not  have 
a  too  critical  audience,  and  so  when  he  was  in 
need  of  temples  at  this  juncture,  those  above  on 
the  AcropoHs  served  his  purpose.  The  unusual 
strain  on  irpd  was  easily  overlooked,  and  in 
a  moment  the  public  who  listened  to  the  play 
was  transferred  to  the  broad  expanse  on  the 
great  rock  above  them,  where  they  saw  the  idyllic 
situation.  There  was  the  magnificent  back- 
ground of  the  Parthenon  and  the  '  Old  Temple  ' 
of  Athena,  before  which  sports  the  happy  train 
of  Attic  maidens.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  just  clear 
how  Pan  got  wind  enough  into  his  syrinx  to 
make  himself  heard  from  his  distant  Grotto.  One 
is  naturally  interested  in  looking  more  closely  at 

^  The  excavations  of  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society  have 
laid  this  slope  partly  bare  within  the  last  year  and  have  brought 
a  great  deal  to  light  concerning  the  topography  of  this  locality. 
Cf.  Kawadias'  report  in  the  'Ecprjfjifpls  ^ApxaioXoyitcr],  1897,  and  a 
resume  of  the  same  in  the  Berliner  Philologische  JVochenschn/t, 
Sept.  II,  1897,  P'  1^47  ff-  5  ^^'^-  ^or  Sept.  25  and  Oct.  2. 
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UaWdSos  vaoL.  Does  the  plural  of  the  noun 
have  any  particular  significance  ?  It  seems  more 
than  likely  that  vaa>v  has  no  further  force  here 
than  vaov  would  have.  The  instances  where 
the  plural  is  put  where  only  the  singular  could 
possibly  have  been  meant  are  enough  in 
Euripides^  alone  to  render  any  conjecture  based 
upon  the  literal  sense  of  va5>v  quite  worthless. 
Here,  however,  where  we  are  certain  that  a 
plurality  of  temples  did  exist,  it  may  be  quite 
possible  that  the  literal  meaning  is  the  correct 
one.  Unfortunately  we  are  not  informed  as  to 
the  date  of  the  Ion.  The  general  consensus 
of  opinion  regarding  its  appearance  is  that  it 
must  be  placed  later  than  421  b.c.^  This  brings 
us  exactly  in  the  period  when  the  Peace  of  Nikias 
rendered  the  Athenians  free  to  build  the  new 
Erechtheion,  and  it  is  to  this  time  that  the  com- 
mencement of  this  last  monumental  temple  on 
the  Acropolis  is  usually  assigned.  The  official 
name  of  this  new  building  was  *  the  temple  in 
which  is  the  sacred  imaged'  in  other  words, 
practically  a  new  Athena  temple  again.   Although 

^  Cf.  especially  Iph.  T.  v,  1215. 

*  So  Christ,  Griech.  Literaturgeschichte,  p.  228.  Haigh,  Tragic 
Drama  of  the  Greeks,  sets  it  subsequent  to  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
Others  come  down  as  late  as  412  B.C. 

3  C.  I.A.'i.  322. 
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the  roof  was  still  wanting  in  409-8  b.c.\  the 
composition  of  the  Ion  does  not  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility that  Euripides  had  in  mind  the  new  and 
glorious  shrine  of  the  sacred  image  ^. 

Another  instance  of  this  concern  in  Athenian 
temples  is  met  with  in  the  Hippolytos.  Aphrodite 
speaks  the  prologue  and  states  that  before 
Phaidra  came  to  Troizene,  the  scene  of  the 
pla}'',  she  had  built  a  temple  to  Aphrodite: — 

Trirpav  Trap    avrrjv  UaWdbos  Karo-^iov 
yrjs  TTJabe  I'aoK  KuirpiSos  iyKaOeicraTo 
kpGKT    €pa)T    €Kbr}[jiov'     'lTnToXvT(d  6*  Itti 
rd  XoLirbv  wvopiaCcv  Ibpva-Oai  O^dv^. 

This  means  on  the  side  of  the  Acropolis  facing 
Troizene,  i.e.  on  the  south-west  slope,  where 
Pausanias^  actually  saw  statues  of  Aphrodite  Pan- 
demos  and  a  monument  of  Hippolytos.  Out  of 
this  comes  the  fact  that  there  was  a  sanctuary  of 
the  goddess  here  and  a  temple  which  the  peri- 
egete  forgot  tomention,but  of  which  Euripides  has 

*  Chandler  inscription  Brit.  Mus.  Vid.  Newton's  Inscriptions  of 
the  British  Museum,  i.  xxxv. 

■■'  DOrpfeld  denies  that  the  temple  was  ever  really  called  under 
the  name  given  in  the  inscription,  on  the  ground  that  the  image 
always  remained  in  the  *  Old  Temple.'  Cf.  his  summing  up  of  all 
the  important  theories  and  the  restatement  of  his  own  position  in 
Athen.  Mitth.  1897,  p.  159  ff. 

^  vs.  30  ff.  *  I   22.  2. 
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made  use.  The  name  of  it  again,  k<^  'iTnroXvTcpj 
has  been  actually  discovered  for  us  in  an  inscrip- 
tion^. Pausanias  then  has  really  left  no  more 
important  contribution  on  the  monuments  of 
this  place  than  Euripides  has  done  in  his  casual 
reference.  It  matters  little  that  the  last  two 
verses  quoted  above  are  spurious  ^.  While  the 
vaoi/  KvTTpiSos  (v.  29)  is  genuine  the  title  under 
which  it  was  known  is  of  secondary  importance. 

In  Sparta  our  poet  was  acquainted  with  the 
temple  of  Athena  Chalkioikos^,  which,  according 
to  Pausanias,  was  situated  on  the  Acropolis  and 
dated  from  the  time  of  Tyndareus.  It  was  com- 
pleted many  years  later  by  the  Lakedaimonians, 
who  put  in  the  bronze  statue  of  the  goddess. 
The  latter  was  the  work  of  Gitiades*. 

The  temple  of  the  Taurian  Artemis  is  particu- 
larly well  described.  The  cella  where  the  image 
was  kept  had  a  marble  floor^.  The  columns  are 
spoken  of  as  shapely  ^  the  coping  is  gilded  ^  the 
style  is  a  Doric  peripteral  ^.   As  Pylades  suggests 

*  Harrison,  Mythology  and  Monuments  0/ Athens,  p.  333. 

^  Wilamowitz  aptly  remarks  that  Phaidra,  who  all  the  time 
conceals  her  love  for  Hippolytos,  could  not  have  given  this  name 
to  the  temple.     Vid.  Euripides  Hippolytos,  p.  188. 

3  Hel.  v.  1466  f.     Cf.  also  vs.  228,  245  ;   Troad.  v.  11 13. 

*  Paus.  3.  17.  2.  '  Iph.  T.  V.  997.  ®  V.  128. 
'  V.  129.                                 *  V.  405. 
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that  one  of  them  can  enter  through  the  triglyph 
to  steal  the  imaged  we  learn  of  an  early  temple 
where  there  were  not  only  no  sculptured  metopes, 
but  not  even  a  smooth  slab  to  close  up  the  open- 
ing between  the  triglyphs.  He  does  not  forget 
to  mention  the  pilasters  at  the  entrance^.  The 
palace  of  Agamemnon  exhibits  the  same  feature 
of  open  metopes,  for  Euripides  arranges  the 
escape  of  the  slave  by  this  passaged  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  through  these  verses  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  Doric  entablature  can  be 
traced.  When  Agave  will  impale  the  head  of 
Pentheus  upon  the  triglyph  *,  the  second  stage, 
where  timber  was  used  for  closing  the  metope, 
can  be  seen. 

The  Apollo  temple  at  Delphi  is  described  in 
a  splendid  manner.  Euripides  takes  occasion 
to  repeatedly  emphasize  his  interest  in  the  rich 
architectural  display  at  Delphi.  The  well-known 
passage  in  the  Andromache^  where  the  mes- 
senger reports  to  Peleus  and  the  chorus  that  on 
the  arrival  of  Neoptolemos  in  Delphi  they  had 
spent  three  days  in  seeing  the  sights, 
rpets  \k\v  (^aei^raj  i]\lov  bLe^obovs 
6ia  bibovTcs  o)ut/utar'  e^eirLfiTTka^ev  ^. 

'  V.  113.  '  V.  1 159.  3  Oresi.  vs.  1369  ff. 

*  Bak.  vs.  1212  ff.  5  vs.  1086  f. 
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speaks  for  the  splendor  of  the  place  and  for  the 
works  of  art  which  Euripides  himself  had  no 
doubt  seen.  It  appears  to  me  highly  probable 
that  in  the  oft-recurring  allusions  to  details  of 
Delphi's  shrines  the  poet  speaks  from  personal 
knowledge.  The  chorus  of  Athenian  women  as 
they  went  along  the  street  towards  the  Apollo 
temple  cast  their  eyes  up  to  the  pedimental 
sculpture  just  as  one  may  suppose  them  to  have 
done  on  approaching  the  entrance  of  the  Par- 
thenon. They  beheld  the  west  gable  first  and 
passed  on  along  the  side  to  the  east  end  where, 
before  going  near  to  the  entrance,  they  halted 
again  and  took  in  the  pediment  groups  above 
them.  This  is  all  apparent  from  the  SiSvikdv  re 
TTpoacoTroap  KaXXicpapou  0q)9^,  which  can  have  refer- 
ence to  nothing  else  than  the  two  gables.  The 
subject  of  the  scenes  is,  much  to  our  regret, 
left  entirely  for  the  reader  to  supply.  Easy  as  it 
would  have  been  for  Euripides  to  drop  a  hint  as 
to  what  was  represented  in  the  sculptural  decora- 
tions of  the  great  temple,  he  diverts  the  chorus 
at  once  to  other  parts  of  the  building.  In  another 
place,  however,  we  learn  that  in  one  gable  were 
Apollo,  Artemis,  and  the  Muses,  and  in  the  other, 

^  Ion,    vs.    188   f.   Kak\i^\((papov,   em.   Brodraeus,    meets    the 
demands  of  the  meter  and  is  an  improvement  over  KaWi^apov. 
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doubtless  the  west,  was  the  setting  sun,  with 
Dionysios  and  his  troop  of  Thyiades^  This  is 
the  only  time  in  all  of  Pausanias'  account  of  the 
sights  at  Delphi  when  he  furnishes  us  the  least 
information  concerning  the  sculptural  work  on 
the  temple.  For  all  else  one  has  to  be  content 
with  the  poetical  version  in  the  present  chorus, 
which  runs  off  directly  into  what  has  been  called 
a  '  neck-breaking  archaeological  exegesis'^.  The 
chorus  breaks  up  into  semi-chori,  and  admires 
with  mutual  interest  the  sculptured  metopes  ^. 

Semi-chorus.— t8ov  ravV  aepr](rov' 

Aepvatov  vbpav  kvaip^i 
yjpvaiais  ap-nais  6  Aios  Trats* 

Semi-chorus. — opQ.     koL  tt^Xcs  &\\os  av- 
Tov  iravbv  TrvpC(f)\€KTov  at" 
pet  Tts  *     

^  Paus.  lo.  19.  4.  He  mentions  further  the  two  sculptors, 
Praxias,  a  pupil  of  Kalamis,  and  Androsthenes,  adding  that  they 
were  both  Athenians.  Cf.  Welcker,  Alte  Denkntdler,  i.  pp.  150-178, 
for  a  discussion  of  the  sculptures  on  the  Delphi  Apollo  temple. 

^  Wilamowitz,  Aristoteles  und  Athen,  p.  35,  note  12. 

'  That  the  metopes  are  really  meant  has  been  generally 
accepted  since  the  time  of  K.  O.  Miiller  and  Welcker.  That 
paintings  or  tapestry,  inside  decorations,  are  not  to  be  thought  of 
here  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  chorus  is  still  outside. 
They  first  inquire  about  entering  in  v.  220.  Robert,  lUupersis 
des  Polygnot,  1893,  p.  36,  note  23,  thinks  the  Herakles  and 
Eellerophon  groups  were  akroteria,  while  the  others  only  were 
metopes.  ♦  vs.  190  ff. 
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Herakles  killing  the  Lernaian  Hydra  is  among 
the  earliest  labours  on  the  black  figured  vases. 
Only  exceptionally  does  his  reliable  second, 
lolaos,  fail  him.  The  moment  described  here, 
where  the  monster  is  being  actually  decapitated, 
is  traceable  from  the  archaic  Greek  art  down  to 
Roman  times.  The  same  occurred  on  one  of 
the  twelve  metopes  of  the  Zeus  temple  at 
Olympiad  and  on  a  metope  of  the  'so-called 
Theseion '  in  Athens.  The  golden  sickle  with 
which  Herakles  does  his  good  work  in  the 
present  instance  must  be  thought  of  as  in  fact 
a  metal  instrument. 

The  next  metope  described  represented  Bel- 
lerophon  assailing  the  Chimaira: — 

Kat  \kav  Tov^  aOprjcrov 

7TT€pOVVTOS    €(l)€bpOV    tTTTTOV* 

TCLV  irvp  TTviovcrav  €vaCp€i 

Tpi(TUtpiaTOV    akKCLV. 

Euripides  would  appear  to  have  assigned  a  pro- 
minent place  to  this  god  of  the  Sikyonians.  He 
devoted  a  whole  tragedy  to  him^  and  had  him 
play  again  an  important  role  in  the  Stheneboia. 

1  Here,  however,  lolaos  was  wanting. 

"  For  the  fragments    of  Bellerophon  vid.  Nauck,  op,  cit.  285- 
312. 
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The  Chimaira  alone  is  brought  on  to  Achilles' 
armor  in  another  place ^.  The  group  appears 
repeatedly  on  vases,  gems,  and  reliefs.  It  was 
worked  in  relief  on  the  Amyklaian  Throne  ^  and 
on  the  base  of  the  Asklepios  colossus  at  Epi- 
dauros^.  The  Melan  plaque*  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century  b.  c,  is  the  oldest  extant  monument 
representing  the  fight.  The  legend,  which  was 
peculiarly  Lykian,  could  not  be  wanting  in  Asia 
Minor  monuments,  and  was  not,  as  the  Gjol- 
baschi  relief^  and  another,  of  which  there  is 
a  cast  in  the  British  Museum^,  assure  us.  It 
should  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  composition 
of  such  a  group  lent  itself  remarkably  well  to 
the  limitations  of  a  metope  sculpture,  and  here, 
no  less  than  in  all  the  figures  which  the  chorus 
describes,  we  are  reminded  strongly  of  the 
plausibility  of  bringing  these  scenes  into  the 
narrow  field  between  the  triglyphs. 

Next  comes  an  extended  scene.    The  chorus 
refers  in  a  general  way  to  a  long  stretch  of  the 

*  Elekt.  vs  473  fF.  ^  Paus.  3.  18.  13. 
^  Paus.  2.  27.  2. 

*  Published  in  Baumeister's  Denkmdler,  i.  p.  301. 
^  Cf.  Benndorf,  Das  Heroon  von  Gjolbaschi,  pi.  22. 

*  No.   760  Cat.    of  Greek    Sculpture.      Cf.    Benndorf,  op.   cit. 
p.  61. 
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metopes,  where  the  Gigantomachia  was  acted  in 
great  fury : — 

(TKi^at    kKoVOV    €V    T€L\€' 

(TL  Xaivoiai  TLydvToav 

to  which  the  second  group  repHes 

At  this  point,  then,  it  appears  that  each  metope 
is  taken  in  detail.  The  description  can  be  broken 
up  so  that  out  of  what  appears  hke  a  possible 
frieze  there  come  three  excellent  groups  such  as 
would  fit  well  into  a  quadrangular  space. 

1.  Semi-chorus. — 

Xcvaoreis  ovv  err'  'EyKeAaSo) 

yopycoTTOv  iraXkova-av  ltvv  ;        )-  ISt  metope. 

2.  Semi-chorus. — 

1.  Semi-chorus. — 

tC  yap ;    Kepavvov 

afJL(l)L1TVpOV    O^pLfJiOV    €V    AlOS 

kK7]^6\oL(n  yjep<riv  ;  \  2nd  metope. 

2.  Semi-chorus. — 

op&y  Tov  hoiiov 
MCiJLavTa  irvpl  KaTaidaXot. 
I.  Semi-chorus. — 

KOL    BpOfJLLOS    &\\0V     aTTOk€fJLOLa-L 

KKTo-ivoicri  jSaKTpots 

kvaip^i  Fas  riKvoiv  6  BaKxei;s. , 


3rd  metope. 
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Zeus  and  Athena,  who  occupy  our  attention 
here  first,  always  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 
The  unbounded  popularity  of  the  big  conflict  is 
attested  by  the  almost  countless  vase  paintings 
which  preserve  the  scene.  In  many  cases,  too, 
the  inscriptions  added  to  the  Olympian  com- 
batants enlist  more  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  affair.  The  well-known  painting^,  which 
represents  Athena  charging  with  terrible  fury 
on  the  all  but  vanquished  Enkelados,  is  the  best 
possible  illustration  of  the  composition  which 
one  would  expect  the  first  metope  to  have  shown. 
It  is  exactly  in  the  manner  of  a  metope^.  The 
one  unfailing  weapon  of  Zeus  is  invariably  the 
thunderbolt,  as  in  the  present  case.  A  fine  red 
figured  vase,  found  in  Altamura^  is  decorated 
with  the  Gigantomachia,  and  shows  us  the  same 
order  of  the  gods  which  the  chorus  follows. 
Dionysios  holds,  however,  a  vine  in  his  left  hand 
and  plunges  a  torch  into  the  giant  with  the  other. 
That  Bromios  actually  engages  the  giants  with 
his  '  unwarlike  thyrsoi '  may  be  seen  on  other 


*  Published  in  Gerhard's  Auserl.  Vasm.  pi.  6 ;  Baumeister's 
Denkmdler,  i.  fig.  173. 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  same  group  which  occurs  in  the  Selinus 
metope.     Cf.  Benndorf,  Metopen  von  Selinus,  pi.  10. 

'  Heydemann,  6.  Hallisches  Winckeltnannsprogrant,  pi.  i. 
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vases ^.  The  gable  group  of  the  Treasure  House 
of  the  Megarians  at  Olympia  ^  and  the  frieze  on 
the  Treasure  House  of  the  Siphnians  at  Delphi  ^ 
are  the  earliest  extant  monuments  representing 
the  battle  in  stone.  The  same  was  also  on  the 
metopes  of  the  Heraion  at  Argos*.  By  far  the 
most  important  sculptural  Gigantomachia  for 
the  Athenians  must  have  been  that  on  the  east 
metopes  of  their  own  Parthenon  ^.  These  latter 
were  daily  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  the 
pubhc  which  listened  to  the  account  of  the  distant 
temple  at  Delphi  was  doubtless  much  interested 
to  learn  the  points  common  to  Athena's  Parthenon 
and  Apollo's  famous  shrine. 

It  must  be  observed  in  this  connexion  that 
not  a  trace  of  the  temple  sculpture  has  been 
discovered  during  the  last  five  years  of  the 
French  excavations  at  Delphi.  The  immense 
pedimental  pieces  and  the  metopes  and  frieze 


^  Cf.  no.  1274  Hermitage. 

^  Vid.  Ausgrabungen  von  Olympia,  text  iii.  p.  5  ff. 

^  B.  C.  H.  1895,  p.  535,  and  Furtwangler  in  Berliner  Philologische 
Wochenschrift,  1894,  p.  1275.  This  building,  which  was,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  begun  524  B.C.,  was  probably  completed  in 
a  short  time  thereafter,  and  if  the  frieze  was  put  on  at  this  time 
one  may  arrive  at  a  tolerably  close  date  for  another  important 
work  of  Greek  sculpture  which  modern  excavations  have  brought 
to  light. 

*  Paus.  2.  17.  3.  ^  Michaelis,  Parthenon^  atlas  pi.  5. 
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have  vanished  as  completely  as  though  removed 
by  man's  hand.  This  complete  and  utter  anni- 
hilation of  the  monumental  works  can  not  be  due 
to  any  work  of  nature,  and  so  one  looks  about  to 
detect  where  in  history  the  temple  was  thus 
robbed  of  its  marbles.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Constantine  may  be  charged  with  this  van- 
dalism ^  His  new  capital  on  the  Bosporus  is 
well  known  to  have  been  adorned  with  many 
a  costly  and  splendid  votive  offering  from  Delphi 
and  other  places,  and  it  is  not  hkely  that  he 
would  have  hesitated  at  pulling  the  heathen 
temple  asunder  if  out  of  the  pile  he  could  enrich 
the  city  of  Constantine.  Of  course  it  is  mere 
conjecture  that  lays  this  at  the  door  of  the  great 
emperor.  As  Pausanias,  however,  saw  the  gable 
groups,  or  at  least  describes  them,  as  still  in 
existence  in  his  time,  the  despoliation  must  be 
set  after  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  Conscious, 
therefore,  of  the  hopeless  outlook  for  ever  getting 
more  definite  information  concerning  the  sculp- 
ture, one  has  to  make  the  most  out  of  what 
Euripides  has  given.  He  may  or  may  not  be 
relating  real  facts;  perhaps  the  whole  is  idle 
invention.    We  cannot  at  any  rate  prove  that 

^  HomoUe,  B.C.H.  1894,  p.  175.     Cf.  also  Pomtow  in  Arch. 
Am.  1894,  p.  3  ff.  (Jahrbuch,  1895). 
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we  do  not  possess  in  this  chorus  the  most 
extensive  description  of  the  Apollo  temple  sculp- 
tures. For  my  part  I  prefer  to  see  a  large  parcel 
of  truth  in  the  poet's  words. 

Further  comment  on  the  metopes  is  broken 
off  suddenly  by  the  appearance  of  Ion  at  the 
entrance.  In  the  Andromache^,  however,  one 
is  taken  inside  and  given  a  ghmpse  of  the 
interior.  A  laurel  tree,  large  enough  to  conceal 
behind  it  the  band  of  Delphians,  grows  by  the 
altar.  Neoptolemos,  when  set  upon  by  them, 
jumps  from  the  altar  to  the  portals  of  the  door 
{irapacTTd^y  and  takes  down  from  pegs  a  shield 
and  sword  from  among  the  votive  offerings  which 
were  hanging  there.  He  hurries  back  and 
springs  upon  the  altar  to  better  defend  himself. 
Later  the  fight  is  waged  up  and  down  the  aisles 
on  either  side  of  the  cella,  ar^vowopoL  e^oSoi. 
Amidst  it  all  the  very  stones  in  the  walls  echoed 
from  the  unholy  tumult.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered further  that  Ion  can  hardly  talk  of  much 

^  vs.  nil  fF.  The  scene  is  beautifully  illustrated  on  an  amphora 
published  in  Annali  (T  Inst.  1868,  tav.  d*  Agg.  E. 

^  That  articles  were  hung  on  the  -napaarabis  requires  that  nails 
or  pegs  were  driven  in  the  wall.  This  means  that  this  part  of  the 
temple  was  of  wood.  So  in  the  Parthenon  it  has  been  observed 
that  wood  was  employed  for  the  door-casings,  while  in  the  Erech- 
theion  the  stone  casings  can  be  still  seen.  Cf.  DOrpfeld  in  Athen. 
Mitth.  1887,  p.  196  ff. 
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else  in  the  first  lyric  passage  than  the  temple  and 
the  votive  offerings  and  vessels  ^. 

Under  the  term  (Ty]Kds  Euripides  refers  to  the 
Demeter-Kore  temple  at  Eleusis  ^  and  the  Athena 
temple  at  Troy^  In  the  Kyklopes^  the  giant  is 
reminded  by  Odysseus  of  Poseidon's  temples 
on  Tainaron,  and  at  Cape  Malea  and  Geraistos, 
along  with  Sunion  and  its  Doric  pile.  He  knew 
likewise  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Aulis  ^,  and  lofty 
temples  at  Argos  wherein  the  Greeks  had  hung 
their  trophies  brought  from  Troy^.  Likewise 
there  was  a  Thetideion  in  Thessaly,  a  *  splendid 
habitation  '^'  Through  Athena  he  orders  Orestes 
to  build  a  temple  at  Halai  for  the  Taurian 
xoanon  ^. 

An  instructive  fragment  from  the  Hypsipyle-' 
affords  a  glimpse  at  pedimental  sculpture  in 
colors : — 

180V,  TTpos  aWep*  k^aixCKkr](Tai  Kopas 
ypaiTTovs   (t'  ev  at€r)ot(rt  irpoa-^Xexl/ov  rvirovs. 
'  Look,   direct   your  eyes   heavenward,   gazing 
on  the  painted  statues^"  in  the  gables/    This 

^  Ion,  vs.  97,  104,  107,  III,  115,  121,  140,  157,  177,  178, 
^  Supp.  V.  30.  3  Rhesos,  V.  501.     Cf.  also  Hek.  v.  1008. 

*  vs.  290  ff.  ^  Iph.  A.  V.  1432.  «  Elekt.  v,  7. 

■^  Andr.  v.  20.        *  Iph.  T.  v.  1453.        »  Nauck,  Fragmenta,  764. 
^^  Tviroi  really  means  *  reliels,'  but  in  this  case  it  seems  clear  that 
sculpture  in  the  round  is  meant. 
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notion  of  painted  marbles  may  be  well  under- 
stood from  the  numerous  female  statues  in  the 
Acropolis  Museum.  Especially  striking  are  the 
poros  stone  gable  figures,  probably  from  one  of 
the  older  temples  of  the  Acropolis.  The  famous 
'  Blue  Beard  ^ '  is  well  calculated  to  be  a  good 
commentary  on  this  unicum  in  Greek  literature. 
The  work  of  the  Kyklops  which  Aischylos  did 
not  recognize  and  which  gets  only  a  bare  notice 
from  Sophokles^,  was  not  without  its  interest 
for  Euripides.  Their  walls  were  for  him  mar- 
velous products  of  ingenuity.  Argos  and  My- 
kenai  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  work 
of  the  great  builders  ^  The  huge  masonry  of 
this  people  so  overshadowed  the  Argive  plain 
that  this  is  often  called  the  land  of  the  Kyklops*. 

2.  Plastic. 

Statuary  does  not  receive  so  much  attention 

from  Euripides  as  do  some  other  branches  of 

art.      Actual   historic    monuments   are   seldom 

referred  to,  and  yet  there  is  abundant  material 

^  Published  in  Antike  Denkmaler,  i.  pi.  30 ;  Collignon,  Histoire 
de  la  Sculpture  Grecque,  ii.  p.  208. 

^  fr.  207  in  Nauck. 

=*  Elekt.  V.  1 158  ;  Her.  Fur.  v.  944  ff. ;  Iph.  A.  vs.  152,  534, 1501, 
frag.  269. 

*  Her.  Fur.  v.  15  ;  Orest.  v.  965 ;  Troades,  v.  1088  ;  Iph.  T. 
V.  845;  Iph.  A.  V.  265. 
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which  argues  for  a  wide  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  what  sculpture  meant  in  the  Ufe  of 
the  people. 

As  much  of  the  discussion  centres  about 
dyaX^a,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
uses  of  the  word  as  pointed  out  above  ^  The 
word  in  Euripides  has  a  new  life  in  it  which  is 
not  met  with  before.  There  is  in  its  use  often 
something  that  speaks  to  us  of  a  warmth  and 
beauty  born  only  from  genuinely  exquisite 
feehng. 

Of  the  historical  works  which  may  with  cer- 
tainty be  traced  under  the  cloak  of  the  verse 
the  Athena  Parthenos  must  first  of  all  be  con- 
sidered. The  splendour  of  the  Pheidian  creation 
shed  a  lustre  over  all  Euripides'  Athenas  ^.  She 
is  'Pallas  of  the  golden  shield ^'  and  'of  the 
golden  spear  */  and  the  Gorgon  which  she  wears 
IS  gold^.  The  locus  classicus^  on  the  latter  is 
characterized  by  a  wealth  of  detail  which  bespeaks 
a  conviction  born  of  art.  The  story  about  the 
origin  of  the  aigis  would  have  been  interesting 
at  any  time,  but  the  fresh  handling  given  by 

1  p.  6  f. 

"^  A  suggestion  of  the  chryselephantine  work  appears  in  Phoin. 


V.  220. 


3  Phoin.  V.  1372.  *  /o«,  V.  9. 

5  fr.  351.  ®  Ion,  V.  989  ff. 
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Pheidias  to  the  'snake-entwined  Gorgon's  skin 
which  Athena  wore  over  her  bosom,  and  which 
the  people  called  the  aigis/  was  not  without  its 
influence  on  our  poet.  The  latter  has  evidently 
catered  to  the  public  curiosity  and  delivered 
here  a  neat  account  of  the  garment  which  had, 
under  Pheidias'  hand,  been  given  a  final  and 
definite  form  \  It  is  just  this  which  is  particu- 
larly emphasized  in  the  Ion  ^. 

In  the  Elektra  ^,  when  the  Dioskouroi  appear 
in  order  to  settle  the  critical  situation  of  affairs, 
they  order  Orestes — 

€\6(ji>v  8'  'AOi^ms   riaXXdSos   (T€\xubv  ^piras 
TTpoa-TTTV^ov'    etp$€i  yap  viv  ciTTorjixevas 
hcLvois  bp6.K0V(nv,  &a-T€  fxr)  yj/avetv  aedcVy 
YopY(u<|>'  vTTepTeCvova-d  (rov  ndpa  kukKov. 

Euripides  pictures  the  goddess  extending  her 
aigis  in  order  to  protect  Orestes  from  the  attack 
of  the  Furies.  We  have  seen  above  *  that  there 
is  reason  for  believing  the  a-e/jLPoi/  operas,  i.e.  the 
sacred  xoanon,  a  sitting  Athena.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  question  but  that  a  standing 
figure  is  meant.  This  shows  us  that  while 
Euripides    had   to    employ  the    language    that 

'  Cf.  Furtwangler,  op.  cit.  p.  ii. 

^  vs.  1015,  1055,  1421,  1478.  ^  vs.  1354  ff. 

*  p.  7  ff. 
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applied  to  the  old  image,  he  had  in  mind  the 
other  type  of  Athena  and  not  unlikely  the  statue 
of  the  Parthenon.  The  goddess  holds  out  her 
aigis  regularly,  as  a  shield,  in  the  battle  with  the 
giants  ^  On  one  vase  from  Lower  Italy  the 
scene  which  is  described  above  really  occurs, 
the  difference  being  only  that  the  scene  is  laid 
at  Delphi,  and  not  at  Athens.  Orestes  is  on  the 
altar  beside  Apollo  and  the  laurel  tree,  and  the 
goddess  stretches  out  her  left  arm  with  the  aigis 
and  shields  the  suppliant  from  the  Furies,  who 
appear  ready  for  the  attack  ^. 

The  image  which  furnished  Euripides  the 
kernel  for  the  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris  was  evidently 
in  existence  at  Brauron  in  the  poet's  time^ 
This  appears  to  me  to  have  been  settled  by 
Robert*.  The  exalted  importance  of  this  cult 
was  brought  about  very  largely  no  doubt  through 
the  working  of  the  drama.  Athena  herself  pro- 
phesies the  outcome   of  the  whole  matter  as 

^  In  marble  the  noted  example  is  that  published  by  Clarac  III, 
no.  848.  On  vases  cf.  especially  the  beautiful  Erginos-Aristo- 
phanes  kylix,  Berlin,  no.  2531,  published  by  Gerhard,  Trink- 
schalen  und  Gefdsse,  pi.  2,  3  ;  Wiener  Vorlegebldtter,  sen  i.  pi.  5. 

^  Published  in  Arch.  Ztg.  i860,  pi.  137,  4,  and  in  Overbeck, 
Bildwerke,  29,  8. 

'  Pausanias,  i.  23.  7,  and  i.  33.  i,  with  which  cf.  Robert, 
Archaeologische  Mdrchen,  p.  144  flf. 

*  loc.  at. 
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Orestes  is  about  to  get  away  with  the  idol  and 
his  sister.  He  is  to  take  the  two  and  proceed 
to  Attica.  At  Halai,  a  sacred  spot,  he  shall 
erect  a  temple  and  place  in  it  the  image.  Iphi- 
geneia  shall  serve  as  priestess  to  the  goddess 
where  mount  the  sacred  stairs  at  Brauron,  and 
when  she  dies  she  is  to  be  buried  there,  and  *  for 
a  monument  shall  be  brought  the  well-spun 
garments  of  the  women  who  died  in  childbirth.' 
The  image  is  called  both  ^^(ttov  ayoKiia^  and 
aeyLvov  ppiras^y  but  nothing  further  is  learned 
from  Euripides.  When  Pausanias  visited  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Brauronia  on  the  Acropolis 
he  made  mention  of  only  one  statue,  and  that, 
the  work  of  Praxiteles  ^.  Through  inscriptions  *, 
however,  another  image  is  known  to  have  been 
in  the  temple,  and  this  was  unquestionably 
a  copy  of  the  original  image  at  Brauron.  The 
inscriptions  which  cover  the  years  367/6  to 
334/3  B-C-  name  distinctly  two  statues^. 

1.  TO  cbos,  TO  €bos  TO  OLpyoiov  or  TO  €bos  TO  XlOlvov. 

2.  rd    ayakixa,    to   6,ya\ixa    to    opBov    or    ayaAjua    to 

k(rTr]K6s. 

*  vs.  Ill  f.  '^  V.  1291. 

^  I.  23.  7.  *  C  /.  A.  ii,  751-765. 

*  Vid.    Robert,    op.    cit.    p.    155,    and    the   same   in    Harrison, 
Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Athens  ^  p.  400. 
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It  seems  clear  from  this  that  No.  i  stands  for 
the  old  image,  a  copy,  as  I  think,  of  the  Brauron 
one,  and  the  same  which  Euripides  has  in  mind, 
while  No.  2  was  the  temple  statue  proper  by 
Praxiteles.  No.  i  is  distinguished  by  implica- 
tion as  a  sitting  statue.  While,  too,  the  material 
is  marble,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  Brauron 
image  was  of  the  same  material.  This,  then,  is 
as  near  as  we  may  come  to  the  character  of  the 
xoanon  which  plays  the  big  role  in  the  Iphigeneia 
in  Tauris.  We  come  now  to  what  appears  to  be^ 
a  very  important  fact.  Euripides  states  through 
the  mouth  of  Athena  that  Iphigeneia  shall  have 
laid  upon  her  tomb  at  Brauron  TreirXcav  evirrjpov? 
v<t)ds  ^  which  have  belonged  to  women  dying  in 
childbirth.  Now,  curiously  enough,  the  inscrip- 
tions referred  to  above  are  mere  inventories  of 
articles  dedicated  to  Artemis  by  Athenian  women ; 
not  only  dresses  of  all  sorts,  but  jewellery,  girdles, 
&c.  These  were  actually  put  on  the  statues, 
irepl  TO)  eSeL  and  irdpl  r5  ayaX/xart,  as  the  inscrip- 
tions read.  The  poet  has  probably  inserted 
these  words  concerning  this  in  order  to  give 
a  long  established  custom  a  distinguished  and 
praiseworthy  origin.  The  words  of  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  inscription  read  in  very  fact  like 

*  V.  1465. 
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a  detailed  account  of  the  custom  which  is  first 
mentioned  by  Euripides.  We  are  enabled  to 
restore  for  ourselves  much  of  the  picture  which 
no  doubt  often  met  his  eyes  on  entering  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Brauronia  on  the  Acropolis, 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  must  have  been 
in  writing  the  prophecy  of  Athena. 

Daidalos  was  for  Euripides  as  well  as  for  Plato 
the  ideal  sculptor  of  the  olden  time.  He  was 
a  definite  part  of  the  past  when  art  became 
native  in  Greece.  He  stood  for  the  beginning  of 
the  great  things  which  followed.  Hekabe  wills 
that  '  her  arms,  her  hands,  the  hairs  of  her  head, 
also  her  feet,  might  be  endowed  with  the  power 
of  speech,  be  it  through  the  skill  of  Daidalos 
or  some  one  of  the  gods^'  The  scholiast  on 
the  passage  goes  on  to  tell  that  Euripides  him- 
self says  Daidalos  made  statues  that  moved  and 
spoke.  The  following  are  the  verses  from  the 
Eurystheus  ^ : — 

ovK  €(TTLv,  o)  ycpttU,  fXT]  b€C(Trjs  Tabc' 
TO,  AaibdXeLa  iravra  Kiveia-Qai  boK^l 
Kiy€LV  T    ayaXfjiaO*'    (38'  avrjp  k€LVos  (rocjyos. 

For  Euripides,  therefore,  the  first  name  in  the 
history  of  Greek  art  represented  a  real  person- 

1  Hek.  vs.  836  ff.  2  fj.  3^2^ 
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ality.  He  was  once  a  living  genius,  who  made 
sculpture  for  the  first  time  national  among  the 
Hellenes.  Daidalos  and  the  Daidalidai  were  no 
more  a  myth  to  him  than  were  Homer  and  the 
Homeridai  ^.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  in  passing 
that  Aischylos  does  not  mention  Daidalos.  The 
half-dozen  fragments  of  Sophokles'  play  under 
this  name  do  not  allow  us  to  form  any  notion  as 
to  what  the  nature  of  the  tragedy  was.  In  the 
extant  work  of  this  poet  no  further  mention  is 
made  of  Daidalos.  Pindar,  however,  knew  of  him 
and  his  work  2. 

By  far  the  most  striking  passage  where  ayakyia 
occurs  is  the  beautiful  verses  in  the  Hekabe. 
Talthybios  is  relating  the  manner  of  Polyxena's 
death — 

XafSovcra  ttcttA-ovs  ef  aKpas  eTrwfxtSos 
ipprj^e  \ay6va9  els  fiia-as  Trap'  ofjicpaXou, 
{Maa-Tovs  T    eSet^e  arepva  6\  ws  dy^XfAaros 
KdWia-ra  ^. 

She  rent  her  peplos,  and  bared  for  the  fatal 
stroke  as  fair  and  beautiful  a  bosom  as  was 
ever  made  in  art.    There  is  scarcely  a  more 

1  Cf.  Brunn,  Griechische  Kunstgeschichte,  ii.  p.  63. 
'^  Nem.  iv.  94. 

^  vs.  558  ff.     Cf.  p.  75  below,  where  another  instance  o{dya\fjia, 
'  painting/  occurs. 
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impressive  scene  in  literature.  Euripides  has 
called  in  art  to  assist  him  in  working  out  the 
situation  as  he  felt  it  ought  to  be.  The  result 
is  that  we  stand  face  to  face  with  a  scene  whose 
pathos  is  as  deep  as  the  soul  can  feel.  Let  us 
see  whether  the  comparison  is  the  poet's  own, 
or  whether  he  had  borrowed  the  notion  from 
a  painting  or  a  work  in  marble.  Pausanias 
gives  a  clue  to  such  paintings.  In  the  room 
on  the  left  (we  call  it  the  Pinakotheke),  as  he 
entered  the  Propylaia,  he  saw  among  other 
paintings  '  Polyxena  about  to  be  offered  at  the 
tomb  of  Achilles^.'  Again,  in  the  painting  of 
Polygnotos  in  the  Lesche  of  the  Knidians  at 
Delphi,  Pausanias  saw  Polyxena  with  her  hair 
done  up  in  the  fashion  of  maidens.  Poets  sing 
of  her  death  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  while  he 
himself  had  seen  the  sacrifice  in  paintings  in 
Athens  and  in  Pergamon^.  Such  a  famous 
work  as  Polygnotos'  wall  painting  at  Delphi 
would  hardly  have  escaped  ^the  notice  of  Eurip- 
ides; much  less  the  gallery  on  his  own  Acro- 
polis, where  he  often  passed  the  work.  It  has 
been  maintained  that  no  less  an  artist  than 
Polygnotos  must  be  considered  the  author  of 
all  the  Pinakotheke  paintings,  since  Pausanias 

^    I.   22.  6. 
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says  that  two  of  the  ten  were  by  him.  If  this 
be  a  correct  conclusion,  there  is  the  possibiUty 
that  Euripides  felt  an  impulse  to  record  an 
impression  of  the  work  of  the  great  painter  ^ 
Supposing,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  these  verses  the  poet 
displays  a  warmth  of  artistic  feeling,  and  has 
manifested  a  sense  of  beauty  which  will  not 
suffer  when  compared  with  the  noblest  creations 
of  the  fifth-century  artists. 

The  only  distinct  reference  to  portrait-work 
occurs  in  the  Alkestis^.  Admetos,  in  order  to 
comfort  himself  in  his  sorrow,  and  to  fill,  in 
a  way,  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
his  wife,  declares — 

<ro<^TJ  h\  X<^ipi  TCKTovoiv  hifjias  to  (tov 
clKacrdev  kv  XiKTpoKTiv  iKTaOrjCiTaif 
w  7rpo(nT€(rovjxai  /cat  TrepLirrva-a-oiv  X^P^^ 
OVOfJLa   KOX&V   (TOV 


^  Robert,  Honterische  Becher,  p.  75,  thinks  that  Polygnotos  was 
incapable  of  painting  so  pathetic  a  figure  as  Euripides'  Polyxena. 
He  would  date  the  Pinakotheke  painting,  moreover,  from  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  where  it,  as  well  as  the  terra-cotta  relief  cup 
showing  the  sacrifice  (Berlin  Antiquarium,  inv.  no.  3161,  p.  73  ff. 
op.  cit),  was  made  as  direct  illustrations  of  Euripides'  text.  Cf. 
further  for  these  paintings,  Overbeck,  Arch.  Miscellen,  p.  8  ff. ; 
Furtwangler,  Sammlung  Sabouroffj  Vasen^  Einleitung,  p.  6. 

>  vs.  348  ff. 

F2 
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This  image  of  his  wife  he  shall  call  by  name, 
and  beheve,  although  it  be  not  true,  that  he  is 
holding  the  real  Alkestis  in  his  arms.  Could 
the  marble  be  more  beautiful  than  the  words 
which  describe  it  all  ?  The  undercurrent,  which 
lends  to  the  early  part  of  the  play  the  air  of 
a  fehcitous  modern  home,  comes  nowhere  more 
plainly  to  the  surface  than  here. 

A  worthy  parallel  to  this  passage  is  preserved 
in  the  fragments  of  the  Andromeda  ^  Perseus 
has  come  in  his  journey  to  the  rock  where  the 
daughter  of  Kepheus  is  chained — 

ea,  TtV  6)(^9ov  Tovb*  6p&  TrepLppVTOv 
acjip^  da\6,(T(rr]s  ;    napOivov  t    eiK(a  TLva 
ef  avTopiop^odv  Xatvoiv  TVKLcriJidTaiv 
(ro<f)rjs  ayaXfjia  X€Lp6s. 

'Ah!  what  cliff  is  here,  washed-  by  the  wave  of 
the  sea  ?  And  a  maiden's  figure  hewn  from  the 
living  rock,  an  image  from  a  skilled  hand.'  These 
lines  as  well  as  those  above  show  that  the  artistic 
in  Euripides  had  real  depth.  He  sees  with  an 
artist's  eye.  Nothing  speaks  for  the  picturesque 
in  the  situation  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  more 
forcibly  than  the  various  monuments  still  pre- 
served  that   were    inspired    by  this  vision   of 

^  fr.  125. 
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the  poet.  The  vase  paintings  make  the  most 
important  class  of  ancient  representations  of  the 
scene  ^  Then  there  comes  the  long  line  of 
Pompeian  wall  paintings,  which  represent 
always  a  later  moment  when  the  rescue  is 
about  complete^.  Exactly  the  time  of  Perseus' 
arrival  is  seen  on  a  remarkably  fine  little  terra- 
cotta group  of  the  fourth  century^.  The  work 
is  from  Athens,  and  unquestionably  illustrates 
the  words  of  Euripides  above.  Andromeda, 
arms  extended,  is  fastened  to  the  perpendicular 
cliff.  Immediately  below  her  on  the  left  stands 
Perseus,  with  face  turned  upward.  He  looks 
inquiringly  at  the  outstretched  figure.  Andro- 
meda's longing  gaze  into  his  puzzled  eyes  is 
evidently  soon  to  disabuse  him  of  the  illusion 
that  he  sees  a  rock  image  before  him  *. 

^  Cf.  Jahrbuch,  1896,  p.  292  ff.  for  the  Berlin  vase  inv.  no.  3237, 
and  Annali  d'  Inst  1872,  p.  108  ff.,  and  Heydemann  in  7.  Halle' sches 
Winckelmannsprogram,  p.  9  ff. 

^  Nos.  1 183-1203  in  Helbig's  Wandgemdlde  der  vovn  Vesuv 
verschutteten  Stddte  Campaniens. 

^  In  the  Berlin  Antiquarium.  Very  poorly  published  in  Arch. 
Ztg.  1879,  pi.  II.     Cf.  ibid.  p.  99  f. 

*  A  fragment  of  a  terra-cotta  relief  in  the  Munich  Antiquarium 
(no.  668,  height  0'235  m.,  width  0.142  m.,  thickness  0"022  m.) 
shows  a  youthful  male  figure,  nearly  full  profile,  with  the  chlamys 
on  his  left  shoulder  as  on  the  Berlin  Perseus.  The  garment  is 
so  twisted  about  the  left  hand  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  he 
carried  something  in  it  as  the  pouch  Perseus  regularly  has.     The 
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In  leaving  this  remarkable  passage  I  cannot 
but  refer  to  an  expression  of  Euripides  which 
illustrates  well  in  another  connexion  the  deep 
vein  of  the  artistic.  It  was  no  veneering  where 
he  felt  the  force  in  the  flow  of  the  peplos.  The 
Greek  dress  was,  as  his  pvQiLov  ireTrXcov  ^  plainly 
shows,  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  in  these  words 
one  can  see  hardly  less  eloquence  than  in  the 
Parthenon  Frieze. 

The  ships  waiting  at  Aulis  for  a  favourable 
wind  are  described  as  having  a  variety  of  figures 
for  prow  or  deck  ornaments^.  Pallas  on  her 
winged  chariot,  with  cloven-hoofed  steeds,  adorns 
the  deck  of  the  ship  belonging  to  Theseus'  son. 
This  was  a  good  omen  for  the  sailors.  That 
Athena  should  be  given  a  quadriga  might  appear 
at  first  sight  a  little  strange.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
her  connexion  with  a  chariot  in  works  of  art  is 
not  wide.   The  most  important  monument  repre- 

face,  somewhat  injured,  is  turned  up  towards  some  object,  and 
tlie  same  curious  look  which  the  Berlin  relief  shows  on  Perseus 
characterizes  the  youth.  The  fragment  is  out  of  the  collection 
of  a  Swedish  sculptor,  Fogelberg,  who  lived  in  Rome.  The 
similarity  between  it  and  the  Perseus  figure  in  the  Berlin  piece 
leads  me  to  conjecture  that  the  Munich  Antiquarium  possesses 
in  this  fragment  a  part  of  another  Perseus-Andromeda  scene. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thiersch,  assistant  in  the 
Antiquarium,  for  the  measurements  and  other  special  information 
in  this  matter. 

^  Herakleidai,  v.  130.  ^  Iph.  A.  vs.  250  ff. 
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senting  her  in  this  relation  was,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  group  in  the  west  gable  of  the  Parthenon. 
Here,  as  Carrey's  drawing  shows  us,  Nike  held 
the  horses  of  Athena  during  her  engagement 
with  Poseidon.  It  is  probable,  likewise,  that  the 
interpretation  of  a  metope,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Parthenon,  as  Athena  with  winged  steeds  is 
a  correct  one^.  We  may  distinguish  further 
two  occasions  where  Athena  either  drives  a 
chariot  or  is  intimately  associated  with  one. 
The  most  common  of  these  two  represents  the 
goddess  in  company  with  Herakles,  probably 
meant  to  indicate  the  hero's  transfer  to  Olympos, 
although  there  is  difficulty  in  reading  this  in  the 
scene  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  Athena  stands 
by  the  horses  instead  of  being  on  the  chariot. 
Both  black  and  red  figured  vases  show  numer- 
ous representations  of  this  type^.  Athena  ap- 
pears again  on  the  battle-field  in  a  chariot,  but 
merely  as  a  spectator.  Such  is  the  case  on 
a  Lower  Italy  vase,  on  which  is  painted  the 
battle  of  the  Greeks   and   barbarians  ^      One 

^  Cf.  Michaelis,  Parthenon,  pi.  5,  vii. 

''■  Cf.  Gerhard,  Auserl.  Vasen.  pi.  136-139  and  Mon.  d.  Inst.  iv. 
pi.  4i  =  Baumeister's  Denkntdler,  i.  fig.  737.  Nos.  68,  69,  545  and 
1 2 15  in  Munich  are  all  black  figured  vases  representing  the  same 
scene. 

^  Naples,  no.  3256.  Published  in  Mon.  d.  Inst.  ii.  pi.  30.  Robert, 
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should  not  forget  that  Euripides  in  the  Ion 
(v.  1570)  brings  Athena  in  on  a  quadriga,  as 
does  also  Aischylos  in  the  Eumenides^  v.  405. 

On  each  of  the  fifty  Boeotian  vessels  the  stern 
piece  was  a  Kadmos  with  a  golden  dragon. 
Gerenian  Nestor  and  his  followers  had  for  their 
emblem  the  river-god  Alpheus  in  a  bull's  form. 
The  definiteness  with  which  these  signs  are 
named  gives  an  air  of  reality  to  them.  While 
no  doubt  arbitrarily  selected  for  their  place, 
they  are  of  interest  as  showing  that  Euripides 
did  not  permit  the  opportunity  to  pass  without 
contriving  extensive  and  picturesque  monu- 
ments. 

3.  Painting. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  tradi- 
tion that  Euripides  was  in  early  life  a  painter. 
The  rejection  of  this  story  as  well  as  other 
details  of  his  biography  is  not  a  healthy  policy 
m  philological  criticism,  and  cannot  be  produc- 
tive of  any  better  understanding  of  the  poet. 
On  the  contrary,  when  one  holds  to  Euripides 
the  painter,  he  has  much  to  assist  him  in  account- 
ing for  the  work  of  Euripides  the  poet.     How- 

in  18.  HalUsches  Winckelmannsprogratn,  uses  this  picture  in  re- 
storing the  Battle  of  Marathon  in  the  Stoa  Poikile. 
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ever  amateurish  his  work  in  art  may  have  been, 
it  affords  us,  if  we  accept  it  as  a  fact,  the  key  to 
his  originality  in  introducing  the  artistic. 

Direct  allusions  to  paintings,  although  not 
abundant,  are  still  adequate  to  assure  one  of 
the  poet's  love  of  the  art.  Hippolytos  declares 
his  purity  and  innocence  of  life — he  knows 
nothing  of  the  affair  which  the  world  calls  Love, 
except  what  he  has  learned  by  hearsay  and 
from  the  Love-scenes  \n paintings'^.  The  endless 
number  of  vases  which  show  us  the  coquetting 
and  amorous  groups  of  Athenian  youths  and 
maidens  are  adequate  evidence  that  this  subject 
was,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 
at  least,  a  favourite  theme  for  vase  decorators. 
Hippolytos  therefore  is  speaking  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  truth  when  he  remarks  that  he 
had  noticed  Love  in  this  form.  Hekabe,  in 
reflecting  upon  the  prospects  of  slavery  and  the 
attending  sea  voyage,  begins:  'as  for  myself, 
I  have  never  been  on  board  a  ship,  yet  I  under- 
stand what  it  would  be,  judging  from  what 
I  have  heard  and  from  the  paintings  that  I  have 
seen  ^.'  The  vase  paintings,  again,  illustrate  well 
what  the  maritime  activity  of  the  Greeks  was. 
Nautical  scenes  were  no  less  inviting  than  the 

^  Hipp.  V.  1005.  .  2  Troad.  vs.  686  flF. 
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proximity  of  the  sea  was  inspiring  to  the  artist. 
The  latter  early  learned  to  include  this  phase 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  people  in  the  subjects 
thrown  on  the  vases.  Even  on  the  Dipylon 
ware  ^  the  ship  at  sea  was  a  common  subject  for 
representation.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  when  the  story  of  the  Battle  of 
Marathon  was  told  by  Polygnotos  on  the  wall 
paintings  in  the  Stoa  Poikile,  the  Phoenician 
vessels  were  a  part  of  the  scene  ^  Euripides' 
audience  might  think  of  actual  paintings,  if  they 
chose,  for  these  were  on  every  side.  Better 
still,  they  might  raise  their  eyes  from  the  stage 
before  them  and  cast  a  glance  at  the  blue  horizon 
to  the  south,  where  a  picture  of  ships  at  sea  would 
meet  their  gaze,  such  as  painter  never  knew 
how  to  make.  Hekabe  takes  occasion  another 
time  to  air  her  artistic  taste.  A  Trojan  captive, 
face  to  face  with  Agamemnon  her  lord,  she  bids 
him  have  compassion  on  her — '  look,  take  your 
stand  as  a  painter  would,  view  my  misery'^. 

^  Fragments  of  twenty-seven  ships  on  Dipylon  vases  have  been 
brought  together  by  Pernice  in  Athen.  Mitth.  1892,  p.  285  ff.  Cf. 
also  the  Dionysiac  boat-race  on  the  Nikosthenes  kylix,  J.  H.  S. 
1885,  pi.  49;  also  Vorlegebldtter,  1888,  pi.  5,  3^,  pi.  7,  i*  ;  and 
ibid.  1890-91,  pi.  6,  2,  for  numerous  other  examples  of  ships  in 
vase  paintings. 

^  Paus.  I.  15.  3.  '  Hek.  vs.  807  ff. 
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What  could  be  more  effective  than  such  words 
in  such  a  situation?  The  human  element  in 
Hekabe  takes  fresh  hold  on  a  modern  reader 
when  he  hears  her  uttering  this  striking  simile. 

The  same   chord  is  hit  again,  where  Helen 
mourns  the  beauty  which  had  cursed  her^— 

€?^*  i^aXcLcpOela,  w?  aya\fi\  avOis  'naXiv 
aX<T)(iov  etSos  clvtX  rov  KaKov  ^kafiov  ^. 

*  Would  to  Heaven  this  beauty  had  been 
erased  as  from  a  picture,  and  that  in  its  stead 
I  had  had  an  ugly  form/  In  this  case  ayaX/xa 
seems  to  have  the  sense  of  ypacprj,  a  use  which 
certainly  has  no  parallel  in  dramatic  literature, 
unless  it  be  in  the  above  passage  from  the 
Hekabe  describing  the  death  of  Polyxena.  The 
verb  €^a\€L<poD  is  used  only  in  this  connexion, 
as  in  another  passage  from  Euripides  when 
practically  the  same  idea  is  expressed — 

5v  y    i^a\€C<l>€L  p^ov  rj  ypa(\)r]v  Oeos  ^. 

Prosperity  does  not  exist  among  mortals,  for 
'  Fate  eradicates  this  more  easily  than  a  painting.' 
This  reminds  one  of  Aischylos^.  These  last 
three  examples  appear  to  me  to  argue  strongly 

*  Hel.  vs.  262  f.  ^  fr.  6i8.  ^  Cf.  p.  19  above. 
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for  the  tradition  of  an  artist  Euripides.  He 
refers  in  another  place  ^  to  the  battle  of  the 
gods  and  giants  in  paintings,  and  no  doubt 
remembers  as  he  does  so  that  there  was  not  a 
person  who  heard  his  words  or  read  them  who 
did  not;  see,  almost  daily,  representations  of  the 
Kkbvov  yiyavTcov.  On  vases  the  fight  occurred 
ad  satietatem^  while  the  peplos  for  the  sacred 
image  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis  was  again 
called  to  mind.  Its  brilliant  colors  rendered  it 
no  less  impressive  than  a  veritable  painting. 

Nowhere,  however,  does  one  approach  a 
definite  work  so  closely  as  in  the  Ion.  The 
picture  becomes  quite  clear. 

Ion.  Ik  yr\^  irarpos  crov  irpoyovos  e^kacTTev  iraTi^p; 
Kreousa.  ^EpixOovLOs  ye*  to  5e  yivos  [x    ovk  ax^eAei. 

Ion.  ri  KaC  (Tc/)*  ^AOdva  yrjOev  e^aveiXeTO ; 
Kreousa.  et?  irapdivovs  ye  X^^P^^j  ^^  TeKovad  viv. 

Ion.  hihaaai  h\  wo-irep  ei'  "^fpo-^Xi   »'OfJ>'i^€Tai  ^  ; 

'  And  did  the  progenitor  of  your  father  spring 
from  Earth?' 

'Yes,  Erichthonios,  but  my  race  avails  me 
nought.' 

'And  did  not  Athena  receive  him  from  the 
Earth?' 

*  Phoin.  V.  128.  ^  Ion,  vs.  267  ff. 
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*Yes,  to  her  virgin  arms,  but  she  was  not 
his  mother.' 

^  And  did  she  dispose  of  him  as  the  paintings 
show  itl' 

Ion  has  a  definite  notion  of  the  manner  of 
Erichthonios'  birth,  and  he  has  learned  it  all 
from  a  painting  or  paintings.  His  memory 
serves  him  well,  and  he  plies  Kreousa  with 
questions  till  he  is  satisfied  whether  his  idea 
of  the  affair  talHes  with  her  account.  Euripides 
goes  over  all  this  through  Ion  with  a  large 
interest  in  the  story.  It  looks  as  though  he 
were  hinting  at  a  recent  and  important  painting 
by  some  master  in  Athens.  The  glorification 
of  the  capital  and  the  local  myths  is  so  plainly 
the  tendency  of  the  whole  tragedy,  and  the  Attic 
legend  is  being  given  in  it  so  thoroughly  the 
stamp  of  history,  that  a  new  painting  which 
represented  the  birth  of  the  patron  god  was  by 
no  means  to  be  omitted  from  the  recital  of  the 
creed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  legend  seems  to 
date  from  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.^ 

*  Mythologists  may  go  back  to  a  much  earlier  date  for  the 
inception  of  the  myth,  but  the  vase  paintings  seem  to  be  valuable 
evidence  for  a  fifth-century  revival  in  its  sacredness,  if  not  for  the 
fifth-century  origin.  The  black  figured  vase  painters  can  hardly 
have  had  this  popular  subject  from  which  to  draw. 
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One  is  led  to  this  conclusion  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  story  did  not  gain  any  place  in 
art  before  this  time.  Popular  as  such  a  subject 
must  have  been  with  the  Athenians  from  its 
first  conception  it  would  at  once  have  been 
popular  for  the  vase  painters  and  artists  in 
general.  It  is  first  in  the  later  severe  red 
figured  vases  that  the  story  makes  its  appearance 
to  any  great  extent.  The  oldest  record  we  have 
of  it  is  in  the  famous  terra-cotta  relief  in  the 
Berlin  Antiquarium  ^. 

Not  much  later  than  the  terra  cotta  come 
three  vase  paintings  I  In  all  of  these  Ge,  with 
body  half  out  of  the  earth,  reaches  up  the  infant 
'to  the  virgin  arms'  of  Athena.  In  none  of 
them  is  the  later  moment  shown  where  the 
goddess  delivers  him  to  the  daughters  of 
Kekrops.  Since  the  latter  are  often  present 
the  scene  may  be  considered  all  one  and  the 
same.  Euripides  simply  makes  Ion  enlarge  the 
picture  to  cover  more  time.    All  the  monuments 

*  Published  in  Arch.  Ztg.  1872,  pi.  63,  and  by  Harrison,  op. 
at.  p.  xxviii. 

^  (a)  No.  345  in  Munich.  Published  in  Mon.  d.  Inst.  i.  pi.  10, 
and  illite  Ceram.  i.  pi.  84  =^  Muller-Wieseler,  Denkmdler  der  alien 
Kunst,  i.  211*. 

(6)  Camuccini  Coll.  Published  in  Mon.  d.  Inst.  iii.  pi.  30,  and 
Elite  Ceram.  i.  pi.  85*=  Wiener  Vorlegebldtter,  ser.  3,  pi.  2. 

(c)  Gerhard's  Auserl.  Vasen.  ii.  pi.  J51  =Elite  Ceram.  i.  pi.  85. 
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show  the  same  scene — the  child  is  being  handed 
over  to  Athena.  On  the  Berhn  kyhx^,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the  vase  pictures, 
Kekrops  in  long  coils  ^  is  present  as  usual, 
and  besides  there  are  Hephaistos  and  the  three 
daughters  of  Kekrops — Herse,  Aglauros,  and 
Pandrosos,  together  with  Erechtheus  and  a 
certain  Hellas.  One  really  sees  the  drama  per- 
formed before  him.  I  always  felt  on  frequent 
study  of  this  beautiful  picture  that  the  vase 
painter  was  indebted  to  some  large  work  of 
national  repute.  It  is  this,  perhaps,  that  Eurip- 
ides recalls  for  his  audience  ^. 

4.  Weaving  and  Embroidery, 
This  feature,  so  pronounced  in  the  youngest 
of  the  three  tragedians,  does  not  make  its 
appearance  in  the  other  two.  The  artistic  in 
Euripides  cannot  be  studied  to  better  advantage 
than  in  the  various  works  of  the  loom  which  he 

*  No.  2537.  Published  in  Mon.  d.  Inst.  x.  pi.  39  and  by  Harrison, 
op.  cit.  p.  xxix.  The  main  scene  is  also  in  Roscher's  Lexikon,  i. 
p.  1305.  This  vase,  which  must  be  dated  dr.  440  b.c,  is  con- 
siderably nearer  the  date  of  the  Ion  than  any  of  the  other  works 
referred  to. 

2  Cf.  V.  1 164. 

'  Lucian,  De  domo  27,  mentions  a  painting  showing  the  birth, 
but  adds  that  some  older  work  was  the  suggestion  for  it.  The 
itaXma  ris  'ypa<^  suggests  the  possible  influence  of  the  fifth- 
century  paintings. 
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brings  into  use.  The  pleasure  he  had  in  using 
his  eyes  and  in  picturing  the  designs  in  the 
woven  garments  distinguishes  him  easily  from 
any  other  poet.  Where  the  stuff  of  a  garment 
attracts  Euripides,  and  he  sees  in  it  all  sorts 
of  pictures  and  a  splendor  which  dazzles  us 
by  its  richness,  Aischylos  goes  on  in  a  plain 
matter-of-fact  way,  giving  little  attention  to  his 
i/0ao-/za  ^,  and  Sophokles  omits  the  whole  affair. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
latter  would  have  had  any  designs  worked  into 
the  web.  One  is  left  to  conclude  from  his 
silence  on  this  point  that  it  was  a  bit  of  luxury 
in  which  Sophokles  had  no  interest. 

The  most  extensive  passage  is  in  the  loUy 
where  the  servant  of  Kreousa  relates  to  the 
chorus  of  Attic  maidens  the  celebration  of 
Xouthos  in  honour  of  his  recovered  son  2.  I  give 
the  whole  description.  'And  when  Kreousa's 
husband  Xouthos  left  the  oracle,  he  went  with 
his  new  son  to  the  feast  and  to  the  sacrifices 
which  he  was  going  to  make  to  the  gods.  He 
went  to  where  the  Bacchic  flames  burst  forth, 
that  he  might  sprinkle  with  the  blood  of 
slaughtered  victims  the  double  crags  of  the 
god's  mountain  in  honour  of  his  son.     He  said 

*  Cf.  p.  21  above.  ^  vs.  1122-1165. 
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to  the  boy,  '  Remain  here,  and  erect  with  the 
help  of  skilled  hands  a  solid  tent,  and,  if  I  stay 
rather  long  at  the  sacrifice,  have  the  servants 
ready  to  wait  upon  our  friends.'  He  took  the 
cattle  and  was  oif,  while  the  youth  had  the 
wall-less  circumference  of  the  sacred  shelter 
constructed  with  upright  shafts,  and  had  it  well 
protected  from  the  hot  rays  at  noon  and  again 
from  the  sun  when  setting.  He  fixed  the  length 
of  the  equal  sides  at  a  plethron  each,  which  gave 
for  the  interior  a  space  of  ten  thousand  square 
feet,  enough,  as  those  who  know  declare,  to 
accommodate  all  the  Delphians  at  the  feast.'  For 
that  which  follows  I  must  give  the  Greek : — 

ka^(i>v  b*  v(f)6L(T\ia&'  Upa  6r](Tavp(av  irdpa 
KaTea-KCaCcy  Oa^fxar   ^vOpc^irois  opav. 
irp&Tov  fikv  6p6(f)(o  TrT€pvya  irepL^dWcL  TreTrXcoi;, 
avdOrjjjia  ACov  iraibos,  ots  *HpaKkir]s 
^ApiaCdvcov  crKv\ivp.aT    -qveyKev  6€<o. 
^vrjv  6*  v(f)avTai  ypapLfxacnv  ToiaCb*  v(t>aL' 
Ovpavos  ddpoi^oav  aarrp    kv  aiOepos  KVK\(a' 
tTTTTOvs  fJi^v  i]Xavv    ets  TeXevraCav  (pXoya 
"HXlos,  €(I)€\k(i)v  ka\n:pbv  'Ecnripov  <^<io9, 
jueXafXTreTrAo?  8e  Nvf  da^iponTov  fvyots 
6\Tf]p^  iiraXkeVy  dcrrpa  8'  cofxcipret  ^ea* 
riA-ctay  pi€V  ^et  jueo-oTTopou  bi    aidipos 
G 
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o  re  fi^ijprjs  ^ilpCayv,  virepOe  8e 

"ApKTOS    CTTpi<^OV(T     OVpOLa    \pV(Tr\p€L    TTOA-O)* 

kvkA.09  8e  iravorekrjvos  ^kovtlC  clvco 
fxr]vbs  bixrjp-qs,  *Ta8e9  re  I'ai'rtA.otj 
a-a(f)€crTaTOV  cr'qjJLe'ioVy  rj  re  (pMo-cfyopos 
"Ecos  StooKouo-'  aarpa.     rolxoicnv  8'  eTit 
TJfJLirLcrx^cv  aAXa  ^ap^apo^v  v(l>a(T\iaTa^ 
ev-qpirpLovs  vavs  avrCas  'EkX-qvta-Lv, 
Kol  pLL^oO-qpas  (l)coTas  tTTTretas  r'  aypas 
eXd^oiV  XeovTdiv  t    aypCoiv  6r]pdiJLaTa. 
Kar    ela-obovs  be  KiKpoira  Ovyaripcav  Trika^ 
<nT€LpaLS  crvveiXCa-a-ovT' J  ^AOrjvaCoiv  tlvos 
dvdOrjixa. 

'  He  took  then  the  sacred  vestments,  marvelous 
sights,  from  the  treasure  house,  and  hung  them 
all  about.  First,  on  the  ceiling  he  hung  the 
folds  of  the  peploi,  which  Herakles,  the  son 
of  Zeus,  had  dedicated  as  spoils  won  in  battle 
with  the  Amazons.  The  following  scenes  were 
woven  in  the  cloth.  Heaven  marshaled  the 
stars  in  the  circumference  of  aether.  Helios 
was  there  driving  his  horses  over  the  last  of  his 
course,  and  bringing  in  his  wake  the  bright 
light  of  Vesper.  Then  dark-robed  Night 
hurried  on  her  chariot  with  unyoked  steeds, 
while    accompanying    the    goddess    were    the 
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stars.  The  Pleiads  kept  a  middle  course 
through  the  air,  and  Orion,  too,  with  sword  in 
hand.  Above  all,  about  the  golden  pole,  swung 
Arktos  with  averted  face.  The  moon  full  orbed, 
which  marks  the  months,  shot  upward  with  the 
Hyades,  an  unfailing  sign  for  sailors,  and  Eos, 
bringer  of  light,  put  the  stars  to  flight.  On 
the  walls  were  other  garments  from  barbarian 
spoils.  Ships  well  fitted  with  oars  were  matched 
against  those  of  the  Greeks.  Then  there  was 
the  wild,  mixed  breed  of  horse  and  man,  and  the 
wild  lions  attacking  the  deer.  At  the  entrance 
there  was  a  robe,  the  votive  offering  of  some 
Athenian,  which  showed  Kekrops  creeping  in 
his  coils  near  by  his  daughters.'  This  tapestry 
is  fairly  alive  with  the  pulsating  life  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  It  is  no  longer  the  dull 
symbolism  of  the  older  time.  The  drama  of 
morning,  noon,  and  night  is  played  by  persons. 
Nothing  emphasizes  Euripides*  modernness,  his 
progressiveness,  more  than  his  sympathy  with 
these  new  elements  in  art.  While  before  there 
had  been  in  poetry  occasional  mention  of 
a  chariot  of  Selene^   or  of  Nyx^,  there  had 

1  Earliest  mention  in   Homeric   Hymns  in  Mercur.  v.  69  and 
Cer.  V.  88.     Again  in  Pindar,  Ol.  3.  v.  19. 
^  Aisch.  Choe.  v.  660. 

G  2 
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never  been  such  a  panorama  of  personified 
elements.  Euripides  is  a  bold  artist,  and  makes 
a  magnificent  picture.  Ouranos  is  there  first  of 
all,  as  a  background  for  the  lively  scene  which 
was  to  follow.  The  Sun  and  Moon  in  their 
respective  chariots,  the  one  setting,  the  other 
rising,  are  artistic  products  of  the  Pheidian 
period.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Sun 
sprang  from  the  rippling  waters  of  Okeanos 
in  the  east  gable  of  the  Parthenon,  and  that, 
according  to  the  most  widely  accepted  notion, 
Selene  drove  out  of  sight  on  the  opposite 
margin.  This  combination  of  the  two  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  made  before  the  time  of 
Pheidias.  There  are  examples,  both  on  black 
and  severe  red  figured  vase  paintings,  of  the 
Sun  driving  his  chariot,  but  Selene  and  the 
Stars  still  remained  but  symbolical  forms. 
The  poetic  invention  of  the  Periklean  age  first 
made  such  a  scene  as  that  on  this  tapestry 
a  possible  one.  The  Berhn  pyxis  ^,  which  may 
be  dated  dr.  440  B.C.,  is  a  beautiful  example 
of  the  reality  of  Euripides'  description.  Helios 
rises  from  the  water  in  his  chariot,  and  even 

^  Published  by  Furtwangler,  Samntlung  Sabouroff,  i.  pi.  63 
(cf.  also  the  discussion  given).  Same  again  in  Roscher's  Lexikon, 
i.  p.  2007. 
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before  him  Eos,  winged,  urges  on  her  quadriga 
with  all  possible  haste.  Selene  on  her  single 
steed  rides  away  in  confusion.  Even  more 
beautiful  still  is  the  painting  on  the  celebrated 
Blacas  krater  in  the  British  Museum^.  Hehos 
suddenly  starts  his  four  horses,  two  of  which 
are  winged,  into  an  upward  course.  The  Stars, 
in  the  form  of  naked  boys  who  are  bathing  in 
Okeanos,  are  taken  quite  by  surprise  and  they 
plunge  out  of  sight.  Here  then  is  a  literal 
'pursuit'  of  which  Euripides  speaks.  The 
latter,  however,  makes  Eos  perform  this  duty, 
while  the  vase  painter  represents  her  in  the 
true  Attic  manner  pursuing  Kephalos.  Over 
the  hills  to  the  left  Selene  disappears  on  her 
little  horse.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  fresh- 
ness and  idyllic  beauty  of  this  wonderful  little 
painting.  Euripides  alone  of  the  Greek  writers 
has  created  for  us  in  the  Delphian  tapestry  the 
literary  parallel  to  this  picture.  Numerous 
other  vase  paintings  of  the  later  period  might 
be  produced  to  show  the  unusual  popularity 
of  this  subject  2,  but  these  out  of  our  poet's  own 

^  Cat.  vol.  iii.  no.  466.  Published  in  Mon.  d.  Inst.  ii.  pi.  55  ; 
Wiener  Vorlegeblditer,  ser,  2,  pi.  9 ;  Baumeister's  Denkmdler,  i. 
fig.  711  ;  Reseller's  Lexikon,  ii.  p.  aoio;  Welcker,  Alte  Denk.  iii. 
pi.  9. 

^  For  vases  of  all  periods  representing  Helios  in  his  chariot, 
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time  are  the  essential  ones.  The  Blacas  vase, 
which  is  evidently  a  product  of  the  period  when 
Polygnotean  frescoes  were  influencing  the  vase 
painters,  stands  in  a  particular  connexion  with 
the  ideahzed  canopy  which  the  Delphians  had 
over  their  heads  at  Xouthos'  feast.  It  must  be 
observed  further  in  this  place  that  nobody  but 
a  person  with  an  artistic  eye  would  have  hit 
upon  the  fitness  of  covering  a  ceiling  with  the 
story  of  Helios  and  Ouranos.  This  magnificent 
description  alone  would  place  Euripides  by 
himself  among  Greek  writers  of  the  classical 
period. 

The  barbarian  ships  set  against  the  Greek  are 
intended  to  recall  one  particular  period.  No 
Athenian,  who  heard  these  words  in  the  fifth 
century  b.  c,  would  have  thought  of  any  other 
conflict  between   Greeks  and  barbarians  than 


cf.  Elite  Ce'ram,  ii.  pi.  109-117;  Gerhard,  Akad.  Abhandlungen, 
atlas,  pi.  5  ff.,  and  Roscher's  Lexikon,  s.  Mondgottin.  The  Hermitage 
vase,  in  fragments,  published  in  Cotnpte  Rendu,  1861,  pi.  3  dis- 
cussed by  Stephani,  ibid,  i860,  p.  77  fF.,  is  of  great  interest  as 
showing  us  Helios  and  Selene  in  their  chariots — the  former 
setting,  the  latter  rising,  full  orbed  as  in  Euripides'  tapestry — 
before  whom  takes  place  the  Bacchic  revel.  This  is  the  scene  in 
the  temple  gable  as  Pausanias  says  (10.  19.  4),  i.e.  with  the 
addition  of  Selene  which  was  a  probable  figure  in  the  gable.  We 
may  be  sure  at  least  that  Helios  was  not  alone  ;  either  Selene  or 
Nyx  was  a  natural  attendant  for  the  other  side. 
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those  at  Marathon  and  Salamis.  The  record  of 
those  days  had  inspired  many  an  artist  as  well 
as  poet.  The  memory  of  the  brilliant  victories 
which  gave  freedom  to  Greece  and  to  Europe 
was  cherished  by  every  Hellene.  The  great 
master  Polygnotos  had  done  the  battle  of 
Marathon  on  one  of  the  walls  in  the  Stoa 
Poikile,  and  had  painted,  too,  the  retreat  of  the 
barbarians  to  their  ships  with  the  Greeks  in  hot 
pursuit^.  This  is,  however,  but  an  accidental 
record  of  one  such  painting.  Many  others  must 
have  existed.  One  recalls  here  the  frieze  of 
the  Nike  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  the  subject 
of  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  battle 
of  Plataia  2.  The  events  of  those  great  days  had 
taken  their  place  among  the  sacred  happenings 

^  Paus.  I.  15.  3. 

*  So  Furtwangler,  Masterpieces,  p.  442  fF.,  and  Overbeck, 
Griechische  Plastik,  4th  ed,  i.  p.  481  fF.  Cf.  also  Kekule,  Die 
Reliefs  an  der  Balustrade  der  Athena  Nike,  p.  17,  and  Friederich- 
Wolters,  Bausteine,  p.  281  flF.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  place 
that  an  inscription  recently  discovered  by  the  Greek  Arch.  Soc. 
in  their  excavations  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  promises 
to  finally  settle  the  question  as  to  the  period  when  the  Nike 
temple  was  built.  While  opinions  have  hitherto  varied  between 
a  time  previous  to  the  building  of  the  Propylaia  and  the  first 
decade  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Kavvadias  believes  the  inscrip- 
tion fixes  it  at  dr.  450  B.C.  We  may  wait  with  interest  his 
publication  of  the  same.  Cf.  the  temporary  report  in  Berliner 
Philologische  Wochenschrift  iov  Sept.  11,  1897,  p.  1151. 
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of  the  mythical  time,  and  were  equally  honoured 
in  art  and  literature. 

The  allusion  to  the  centaurs  may  suggest  the 
fight  with  the  Lapiths  which,  like  the  Giganto- 
machia,  was  told  on  the  Parthenon  metopes  and 
a  hundred  other  places  whither  Greek  art  had 
spread.  Wild  beasts  attacking  their  prey  has 
been  fi-om  Homer  till  the  present  a  handy 
subject  for  a  painter  in  words  or  colors.  The 
second  introduction  of  Kekrops,  with  the  remark 
that  some  Athenian  had  dedicated  the  garment, 
impresses  one  more  than  ever  with  the  idea  that 
Euripides  had  before  his  mind  some  prominent 
work  painted  in  Athens.  The  presence  of  his 
daughters  here  and  the  peculiar  serpentine 
extremities  of  their  father  supplement  the 
brevity  of  the  scene  as  described  before  ^. 

Later  in  the  Ion  the  poet  has  recourse  again 
to  the  texture  of  a  garment  to  assist  in  the 
denouement '^.  Ion  will  know  whether  Kreousa 
really  is  his  mother,  and  he  asks  her  if  the  box 
he  has  is  empty  or  not.  She  replies  at  once 
that  it  contains  the  swaddling  clothes  in  which 
she  once  wrapped  him  as  a  babe.  *  But  what 
sort  of  clothes  are  they,  for  maidens  weave 
many  a  pattern  ? '     '  It  is  all  in  an  unfinished 

^  vs.  271  ff. 
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state,  a  bit  of  a  sample  cast  from  the  loom/ 
*  But  what  form  has  it  ?  Be  definite.'  Kreousa 
then  makes  the  following  description  of  the 
details — 

Vopylav  \k\v  Iv  iiia-oiaiv  rjTpLOLS  TTciTkoov 
KeKpaanribcoTai  b*  0(f)€(nv  alyCbos  Tpoirov. 

The  ornament  tells  its  own  story.  Euripides 
cannot  rid  himself  of  the  splendor  of  the  Aigis 
and  Gorgon  on  the  Athena  statues.  As  the 
Gorgon  was  inseparably  associated  with  Athena, 
so  the  Athena  of  this  time  was  none  other  than 
the  Parthenos. 

Iphigeneia  bewails  her  fate  in  the  inhospitable 
Taurian  land.  She  has  neither  husband,  children, 
home,  nor  friends.  Neither  does  she  chant  the 
praises  of  the  Argive  Hera,  nor  weave  upon 
the  sweet  voiced  loom  the  image  of  Athena 
Atthis  and  the  Titans.  The  chorus  of  captive 
Trojans  in  the  Hekabe  ^  remembers  likewise  this 
corner  stone  of  Attic  myth  and  art.  They 
wonder  whither  they  are  to  be  carried  in  their 
captivity.  '  Shall  I  go  to  the  city  of  Pallas,  and 
on  the  saffron-hued  peplos  yoke  the  steeds  of 
Athena  to  the  beautiful  car,  working  in  the 
crocus-coloured  web  with  fancy  hues,  or  shall 

*  vs.  466  ff 
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I  weave  the  race  of  giants  whom  Zeus  the  son 
of  Kronos  settled  with  his  bolt  of  fire  ? '  These 
passages  bring  to  our  mind  again  ^  the  lively 
interest  Euripides  enjoyed  in  the  story  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Gods  and  Giants  as  told  in  art. 
In  this  particular  connexion  he  means  of  course 
the  peplos  which  formed  the  object  of  the  great 
Panathenaic  Procession.  He  reverts  to  the 
mythic  combat  graphically  but  not  reverently. 
The  whole  affair  evidently  had  no  religious 
significance  for  him.  It  was  no  overthrowing 
of  evil  transgressors  by  the  holy  powers  of 
Olympos.  The  story,  for  that  is  all  it  meant 
to  him,  appealed  to  him  simply  as  it  was  told 
in  art — only  for  art's  sake.  It  is  the  dramatic 
or  picturesque  handling  given  it  in  the  woof, 
the  marble,  or  the  fresco  that  receives  his 
worship. 

Orestes  is  able  to  recall  a  garment  that 
Iphigeneia  had  woven  when  at  home  in  Argos  ^. 
It  was  filled  with  the  quarrel  of  Atreus  and 
Thyestes,  together  with  an  ecHpse  of  the  sun. 
This  latter  has  reference  to  the  sign  which 
Zeus  promised  to  show  Atreus  when  the 
Golden  Lamb  was  stolen  from  him  by  Thyestes  ^. 

1  Vid.  p.  52  f.  above.  "^  Iph.  T.  vs.  811  ff. 

3  Elekt.  vs.  718  ff. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  determine  what  time  of  the 
famous  epty  is  meant.  The  affair  never  found 
its  way  into  any  work  of  art  which  has  reached 
us,  nor  into  any  work  of  which  we  have  a 
Hterary  record,  except  this  vestment  described 
by  Euripides.  Judging,  however,  from  what  has 
been  pointed  out  as  so  characteristic  of  this 
author,  we  have  reason  to  beheve  that  the  family 
feud  between  Atreus  and  Thyestes  was  not 
unknown  in  the  fifth  century  art.  He  has 
more  than  likely  transferred  into  his  verse  the 
scenes  with  which  he  was  actually  acquainted  ^ 
5.  Miscellany. 
In  the  Elektra  where  Orestes  and  Pylades 
had  been  invited  into  the  hovel  of  Autourgos, 
and  Elektra  had  dismissed  the  latter  to  get 
provisions  with  which  to  entertain  the  guests, 
the  chorus  of  Argive  women  turn  abruptly  from 
the  events  of  the  play  to  sing  about  the  armor 
of  Achilles.  Nowhere  is  the  secondary  impor- 
tance of  the  Euripidean  chorus  shown  to  better 
advantage  than  just  here.    The  song  begins  and 

*  Reference  should  be  made  to  the  cloth  which  Penelope  is 
weaving  on  a  vase  of  dr.  430  B.C.  published  in  Mon.  d.  Inst.  9, 
pi.  42  ;  Baumeister's  Denkmdler,  iii.  fig.  2332.  Zones  of  animals 
are  woven  in,  and  the  appearance  of  the  fragment  as  it  stands  in 
the  loom  is  a  good  commentary  on  these  tapestry  excursions  of 
Euripides.  Cf.  also  Demeter's  dress  on  the  Hieron  kylix,  Wiener 
Vorlegebldtter,  ser.  A,  pi.  7. 
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ends  with  Achilles  and  the  armor  \  The  whole 
is  foisted  in  to  afford  the  poet  an  opportunity  to 
display  his  taste  on  the  make-up  of  a  shield, 
helmet,  and  spear.  However  unsuccessful  the 
work  may  be  judged  when  compared  with  the 
eighteenth  Iliad,  no  one  can  charge  Euripides 
with  being  a  slavish  borrower.  There  are  no 
monotonous  decorations  in  concentric  circles 
such  as  were  used  by  the  author  of  the 
'HpuKXeov?  daiTLS.  The  Oriental  elaborateness 
which  served  the  Epic  time  had  its  place  in  the 
long  ago.  Achilles'  shield  can  be  separated  with 
difficulty  from  the  hexameter.  The  imagination, 
indeed,  has  most  to  do,  and  the  reason  very 
little.  One  cannot  rid  himself  of  the  feeling  that 
the  whole,  beautiful  though  it  is,  is  in  substance 
a  poetical  fiction^.  While  Euripides  took  his 
idea  from  Homer,  he  got  his  inspiration  from 
Athens.  He  stood  on  the  vantage  ground  of 
Pheidias,  and  gave  armor  to  Achilles  that  might 
in  reality  have  been  made  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 
Let  us  see  what  it  was.  The  Nereids  left 
Hephaistos  and  his  golden  anvil,  and  traversed 

*  vs.  432-486. 

^  Vid.  Brunn,  Kunst  bet  Homer,  for  an  able  defence  of  the 
shield  and  clever  arguments  for  the  possible  existence  of  such 
a  work  in  Homer's  time.  Reichel's  Die  Homerischen  Waffen  gives 
the  most  satisfactoiy  treatment  of  the  shield  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  the  Mykenaian  finds. 
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with  the  armor  the  Euboean  shores;  they  passed 
Pelion  and  Ossa,  the  haunts  of  the  Nymphs, 
and  the  scenes  Achilles  had  known  in  his  youth. 
An  air  of  reality  is  given  to  the  events  and  the 
armor,  for  the  chorus  had  heard  the  description 
from  the  lips  of  a  Nauplian  who  had  witnessed 
the  terrible  shudder  that  ran  through  the  ranks 
of  the  Phrygians  on  beholding  Achilles.  On 
the  circumference  of  the  famous  shield  were 
worked  the  following  fearful  sights : — 

7r€pt8/3o/x(j)  \ikv  truoj  eSpa 

flepo-^a  XaLfjLOTOixav  vircp 

aXds  TTOTavolo-L  TreSt- 

XoKTL  ipvav  Topyovos  l- 

o\€LVf   Albs  ayyikiD  avv  'Epfxq, 

Tio  Malay  aypoTrjpL  KOvpcD' 

€V  be  p.i(T(a  KaTi\ap.TT€  adKeL  ^aiQmv 

kvkKos  dcA^oto 

tTTTTOts  hv  TTTepoia-a-aLS 

aaTpoiv  T    aidiptoL  xopoi, 

YlKeidhes  *Ta8€9,  "EKropos 

dixfiaa-L  TpoTTOLOL'     VS.  458-469. 

Perseus  escaping  with  the  Medusa  head  was 

on  the  shield  of  Herakles  ^.     It  was  there  the 

work  of  Hephaistos,  and  accordingly  all  possible 

licence  is  used   in  describing  the  figure.    The 

^  Hes.  Scut.  V.  2i6  ff. 
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pouch  in  which  he  carried  the  head  was  silver, 
and  Perseus  himself  was  not  fastened  on  the 
shield— a  curious  paradox — for  the  workmanship 
had  been  so  cunning  that  he  hovered  in  the  air 
without  any  visible  support.  Behind  followed 
the  Gorgons,  and  the  pursuit  was  so  hot  that  the 
shield  echoed  with  the  roar.  The  composition 
of  this  poem  is  to  be  placed  at  cir.  650  b.  c, 
perhaps  not  more  than  a  generation  earHer  than 
the  Kypselos  chest,  on  which  the  earliest  occur- 
rence of  this  scene  is  traceable  ^.  While  Perseus 
alone  pursued  by  the  Gorgons  occurs  in  these 
two  earliest  records  ^,  the  complete  scene,  as  the 
early  vases  show  the  picture,  is  Perseus 
accompanied  by  Hermes  or  Athena  and  followed 
by  the  Gorgons  ^  The  flight  is  oftener  repre- 
sented in  abridged  form  where  Perseus  and 
Athena  alone  appear,  or  Perseus  and  Hermes,  as 
on  our  shield.  It  must  be  noted  also  that  the 
slayer  of  Medusa  was  not  an  unknown  character 

1  Paus.  5.  18.  5. 

^  It  is  worth  observing  that  vs.  228  ff.  of  the  Scutum,  where  the 
Gorgons  and  their  pursuit  are  introduced,  is  a  later  interpolation, 
and  no  doubt  is  from  the  time  when  the  extended  scene  appeared 
on  the  archaic  vase  paintings. 

^  Cf.  Gerhard,  Trinkschalen,  pi.  2  ;  Muller-Wieseler,  ii.  no.  897  ; 
Gerhard,  Auserl.  Vasen.  i,  pi.  88;  cf.  also  /.  H.  S.  1884,  pi.  43. 
This  kylix,  on  which  the  whole  procession  occurs,  shows  further 
two  naked  male  figures  in  the  line.  Their  only  significance  is 
that  of  *  fill- figures.' 
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in  marble.  Pausanias  records  a  Perseus  on  the 
Acropolis,  the  work  of  Myron.  It  appears 
probable  from  the  expression  used  that  he 
was  represented  here,  also,  escaping  with  the 
Gorgon's  head^  The  remaining  decorations 
on  the  shield  illustrate  the  unbounded  pleasure 
in  the  personified  which  Euripides  manifested  in 
the  case  of  the  tapestry  at  Delphi.  Achilles' 
shield  in  Homer  likewise  had  the  glory  of  the 
Sun  and  Stars  upon  it,  but  the  Sun  drove  no 
chariot  there  drawn  by  winged  horses.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  above  ^  that  this  element  dis- 
tinguishes the  vase  paintings  and  sculpture  of 
the  Periklean  age  from  all  that  had  gone  before. 
Our  poet  emblazons  his  hero's  shield  with  the 
best  and  latest  artistic  novelties  of  the  day.  One 
can  comprehend  the  idea  of  the  decoration,  by 
setting  before  his  mind  some  such  a  scene  as 
that  on  the  Blacas  krater^.  In  this  connexion 
we  may  turn  aside  long  enough  to  note  that 
the  Sun  in  his  quadriga  possessed  a  living 
interest  for  Euripides.  The  charming  lyric, 
which  Ion  sings  as  he  busies  himself  with  the 

^  Paus.  I.  23.  7.  The  same  is  likely  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist.  34. 57.  A  Perseus  head  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  (published  in 
J.  H.  S.  1881,  pi.  9)  and  another  in  Rome  (Furtwangler,  Master- 
pieces, fig.  83,  cf.  also  ibid.  p.  197  ff.)  are  to  be  considered  late 
copies  of  Myron's  Perseus. 

■"  P.  84f.  3  Vid.  note  I,  p.  85. 
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offices  of  temple  attendant^,  opens  with  the 
Sun's  chariot  rising  in  splendor  over  Parnassos' 
peaks.  He  drives  the  Stars  to  seek  protection 
with  sacred  Night.  The  same  beautiful  figure 
occurs  again  in  a  fragment  of  the  Phaethon'^, 
and  in  some  verses  out  of  the  Andromeda^ 
sacred  Night  directs  her  chariot  midst  the  starry 
tracts.  Such  pictures  as  these  are  well 
calculated  to  reflect  a  substantial  commentary 
on  the  vase  paintings  of  this  period,  and  on  the 
motives  invented  by  Pheidias  for  the  Parthenon  *, 
and  employed  again  in  the  pediment  of  the 
Apollo  temple  in  Delphi. 

The  description  of  the  helm  and  other  armor 
follows : — 

€7rt  8€  xpuo-orvTro)  Kpdva 
aypav  (pipovaai'    irepLirXev- 

p<a    be    KVT€L    TTVpTTVOOS    I- 

(TiTevbc  bpofjica  kiaiva  -x^aXals 

YleLprjvoLov  op&ora  7r&\ov. 

€v  be  bopeu  ^ovC<^  TeTpajBdfjLoves  lttttol  eiraWov 

KcXaiva  8'  afxcjA  v&6^  tero  kovls.     VS.  470  ff. 

^  Ion,  vs.  82  ff.  2  fj.^  ^^g_  3  fj.^  jj.^ 

*  When  judged  solely  from  these  literary  evidences  and  the 
vase  paintings,  Furtwangler's  theory  that  Nyx  occupied  the 
corresponding  angle  with  Helios  in  the  east  gable  of  the  Par- 
thenon, has  much  in  its  favour.     Vid.  Masterpieces,  p.  465. 
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When  Euripides  speaks  of  the  helmet  as  of 
gold,  and  goes  on  to  state  that  there  were 
Sphinxes  crouched  upon  it  holding  their  prey, 
there  is  no  mistaking  where  he  got  his  model. 
This  notion  of  a  Sphinx  on  a  helm  can  not  be 
detected  before  Pheidias'  time.  The  Athena 
Parthenos  is  indeed  the  earliest  instance  of  this 
motive,  and  her  great  helm  served  as  a  pattern 
for  all  succeeding  head-pieces  where  one  finds 
crouching  animals  as  part  of  the  decoration  ^ 
Euripides  has  simply  taken  the  famous  helm  of 
the  goddess  and  worked  it  over  to  suit  the  case 
of  Achilles.  By  adding  the  victims  in  the 
claws  of  the  Sphinxes  he  does  not  make 
a  slavish  copy  of  Pheidias*  work  -.  The 
Parthenos  appears,  judging  from  the  most 
reliable  copies  of  the  head  ^,  to  have  had  one 

^  The  squirrel-like  animal  whose  tail  forms  the  crest  of  a 
warrior's  helm  on  a  black  figured  vase  of  the  British  Museum 
(published  in  Vorlegebldtter,  1889,  pi.  3,  3^)  is  the  only  instance 
I  recall  of  any  such  thing.  This,  however,  is  no  forerunner  of 
the  Athena  helmet. 

^  Paus.  I.  24.  5. 

'  The  Aspasios  Jasper  in  Vienna,  published  in  Baumeister's 
Denkmdler,  iii.  fig.  1456,  and  gold  medaUions  from  Kertsch,  found  in 
1830,  published  in  Athen.  Mitth.  1883,  pi.  15.  There  is  also  a  long 
list  of  Attic  tetradrachma  which  show  the  head.  Later  copies 
in  marble — Varvakeion  statuette ;  the  polychrome  head  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  published  in  ^«^^'^^Z)m^.  i,  pi.  3  =  CoUignon,  i/r5toiV(? 
de  la  Sculpture^  i.  p.  544.     Cf.  also  the  Farnese  Athena  and  the 
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Sphinx  in  the  centre  and  on  either  side  a  crouch- 
ing four-legged  animal,  most  generally  recognized 
as  a  Pegasos.  Pausanias  says,  to  be  sure,  that 
these  latter  figures  were  Gryphons,  but  his 
words  are  to  be  taken  as  referring  not  to  the 
figures  on  the  top  of  the  helm  but  to  the  reliefs 
worked  on  the  cheek-pieces.  These  being 
turned  up  he  had  not  seen  the  springing  Pegasoi 
or  four-footed  animals  behind  ^  The  plurality 
of  Sphinxes  on  Achilles'  shield  takes  the  place 
of  the  variety  of  animals  which  the  St.  Peters- 
burg medaUions  and  many  other  monuments 
show  as  about  to  spring  over  the  front  rim. 
This  important  feature  of  the  Parthenos  helm  is 
fully  proved  for  us,  not  by  Hellenistic  or  Roman 
copies,  but  by  such  a  fifth-century  product  as 
the  gold  medallions.  In  this  particular  again 
the  Pheidian  spirit  of  Euripides  comes  to  the 
surface^.  We  may  be  assured  that  if  the 
sculptor  had  not  invented  the  new  designs  for 
the    Parthenos    helm,    Euripides   would    never 

Albani  Athena,  published  in  Clarac's  Musee  de  Sculpture,  pi.  458  : 
vid.  also  Furtwangler,  op.  cit.  p.  76,  note  3. 

^  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  Kieseritzky,  Athen.  Mitth.  1883, 
p.  298  flf.,  and  substantially  supported  by  figures  which  show  the 
relative  frequency  of  Pegasoi  and  other  animals  on  the  copies  of 
the  helm. 

^  The  wide  influence  exerted  on  plastic  by  the  Parthenos  helm 
was  well  pointed  out  by  Lange,  Athen.  Mitth,  1881,  p.  84  f. 
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have  given  his  Achilles  the  helm  which  he  did. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  gratification  to  the  Athenians 
to  learn  that  their  Pallas  had,  after  all,  the  same 
designs  that  were  on  Achilles'  famous  helmet. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  kvtu  (v.  473) 
has  been  understood  here  to  mean  shield, 
a  sense  that  does  not  in  any  way  fit  in  with  the 
description  of  the  armor.  The  poet  proceeds  in 
natural  order  from  helm  to  shield,  and  it  follows 
of  itself  that  he  proceeds  to  other  parts  of  the 
outfit  and  does  not  revert  again  to  the  shield 
which  was  left  ready  in  v.  469.  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  the  word  must  be  interpreted  here  in 
its  literal  meaning  '  concavity,'  and  have  reference 
to  the  breastplate.  This  was  strictly  TrepLTrXevpo^y 
even  more  than  a  shield.  This  interpretation 
renders  the  progress  of  the  description  natural 
and  sensible.  Following  upon  the  account  of 
shield  and  helm  is  the  description  of  cuirass  and 
spear.  On  the  former  of  the  two  latter  was  the 
fire-breathing  Chimaira  engaging  Bellerophon. 
This  group,  which  appeared  on  the  Delphi 
metopes,  has  been  discussed  above  ^.  The  breast- 
plates on  the  vase  paintings  do  not  assist  us  in 

^  p.  50  f.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Chimaira  is  painted  on 
the  shield  of  Kodros  in  the  inside  picture  of  the  Kodros  kyhx  in 
Bologna.  Cf.  Vorlegebldtter,  ser.  i.  pL  4,  and  Baumeister's  Denk- 
mdler,  iii.  p.  1998. 
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tracing  such  devices.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
composition  of  the  body  armor  does  not  appear 
to  have  admitted  of  any  sort  of  decoration  except 
that  painted  on,  and  the  pUes  and  joints  did  not 
furnish  an  adequate  surface  for  even  this  manner 
of  ornamentation^.  There  comes,  lastly,  the 
brief  mention  of  the  spear  on  which  were 
prancing  horses  followed  by  a  cloud  of  dust. 
One  may  think  of  these  figures  as  inlaid  either 
with  other  metal  or  precious  stone.  Although 
remains  of  such  spears  have  not  reached  us  out 
of  classical  times,  the  famous  dagger-point^  from 
the  fourth  'Shaft-grave'  at  Mykenai,  with  its 
lion  hunt  of  numerous  inlaid  metals,  is  a  fine 
example  of  what  this  sort  of  art  once  was  in 
Greece,  and  of  what  it  no  doubt  continued  to  be 
in  the  later  centuries. 

In  handling  the  attack  of  the  Seven  against 

^  Cf.  a  red  figured  vase  of  the  late  severe  style,  published  in 
Millingen,  Pehitures  de  vases,  49.  Two  human  figures  and  the 
forequarters  of  a  horse  are  given  a  prominent  place  on  the 
breastplate.  On  an  archaic  bronze  cuirass,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Alpheus  river  (published  in  B.  C  H.  1883, 
pi.  I,  2,  3),  are  extensive  engravings.  Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Leto  on 
the  right,  facing  whom  on  the  left  are  three  mortals.  The  upper 
part  of  the  armor  is  covered  with  oxen,  lions,  and  sphinxes. 

2  Published  in  B.  C.  H.  x.  pi,  2 ;  Baumeister's  Denkmaler,  ii. 
fig.  1 190.  Six  similar  blades  were  discovered  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  graves.  Cf.  Schuchhardt's  Schliemann's  Ausgrabungen, 
p.  300- 
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Thebes  Euripides  followed  closely  in  the  steps 
of  Aischylos.  In  no  particular  is  the  dependence 
of  the  former  more  apparent  than  in  the  account 
of  the  shields  which  the  heroes  carried.  So 
striking  is  the  influence  of  the  older  poet  on  the 
younger  that  where  Aischylos  gave  no  device 
to  Amphiaraos'  shield,  Euripides  also  expressly 
states  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  it.  The 
description  of  the  six  given  by  the  messenger 
must  be  considered  in  detail  ^. 

I.  Parthenopaios, 

€7rC(T'qiX     ^\UiV    oIk€IOV    €V    fxeVo)    a6,K€L, 
€Kr}l36\OLS    ToioLCTLV    ^ATaXdvTTJV    KCLTTpOV 

XCLpovixivrfv  AtTcoXoV. 

This  scene  of  the  Kalydonian  Hunt  was 
a  favourite  one  from  the  time  of  the  Kypselos 
Chest  ^  to  the  decay  of  the  ceramic  art  in  Lower 
Italy.  The  earliest  extant  representation  of  the 
great  episode  is  to  be  found  on  an  Attic 
monument— the  Francois  vase.  Like  the  Labours 
of  Herakles,  during  all  periods  of  Greek  art  the 
wonderful  feat  of  Atalanta  and  Meleager  was 
a  popular  subject.    It  is  well  known  that  Skopas 

^  Phoin.  vs.  iio7flF.  '  Paus.  5.  19.  2. 
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represented  this  scene  in  the  front  gable  of  the 
large  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea  ^ 

2.  Hippomedon, 

(TTLKTOLS  TTavoTTTriv  oja/xao'ti'  bebopKora. 

Where  Aischylos  has  the  abstraction  of  Night, 
Moon,  and  Stars  (Septem,  v.  388),  Euripides  pre- 
fers to  introduce  this  idea  in  another  form  and 
selects  Argos  with  his  hundred  eyes,  part  of 
which  served  by  night  and  part  by  day.  The 
Argos-Io  episode  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
on  vases.  The  very  words  used  here,  o-tlktol^ 
TravoTTTTjv  ofifiaa-ip,  are  as  fully  picturesque  as 
the  picture  on  the  vases  ^,  where  the  full- 
length  figure  of  Argos,  attacked  by  Hermes,  is 
literally  covered  with  eyes  from  head  to  foot. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  illustrate  the  poet's 
words  more  forcibly  than  the  vases  do.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  reason  why,  on 
any  visit  to  the  Potters'  quarter,  Euripides  could 
not  have  seen  just  such  paintings. 

^  Paus.  8.  45.  5  and  6. 

^  (a)  Published  in  Mon.  d.  Inst.  ii.  pi.  59,  5  =  Elite  Ceratn.  iii. 
pi.  100.     On  actual  count  there  are  134  eyes  on  the  figure. 

{b)  No.  338  a,  Santmlung  antiker  Vasen  und  Terracotten  im 
K.  K.  .  Oesterreich.  Mus. ;  published  in  Wiener  Vorlegebldtter, 
1890-91,  pi.  II,  I.    Vid.  also  s.  v.  lo  in  Roscher's  Lexikon. 
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3.  Tydeus. 

\iovTos  bepos  €yaiv  ctt'  cKmibi 

Tltclv  Upoix-qdevs  €(p€p€V  o)?  TTprjacav  tt6\lv. 
This  decoration,  we  may  conclude,  was  thought 
of  as  painted  on  the  shield.  The  author  no 
doubt  simply  meant  'a  lion  of  bristling  hide,' 
instead  of  which  he  has  merely  written  the 
'  bristling  hide,'  a  characteristic  turn  with  which 
one  may  compare  the  picturesque  description  of 
Herakles  dressed  in  the  Nemean  lion's  skin  ^. 
The  shield  devices  on  the  vase  paintings  show 
innumerable  instances  of  this  thing  from  the 
earliest  times  -.  So,  again,  one  meets  an  ordinary 
and  popular  motive.  That  Tydeus  acted 
a  veritable  Titan  with  the  torch  in  his  right 
hand  to  fire  the  city  may  be  compared  with 
Aischylos'  account  of  Kapaneus'  shield  ^. 

4.  Polyneikes. 

^TT^o-r/fxa  TTcSXot  bpopidbes  caKLpraiv  (pojSiDf 
€^  TTcas  (rTp6(l)Ly^LV  ivhoQ^v  KVKkovpLevaL 
TTopirax    viT*  avTOV,  uxttc  fJLaCv€(T$aL  boKelv. 
In  this  device  it  appears  as  though  Euripides 

^  Her.  Fur.  vs.  361  ff. 

■^  Gerhard,  Auserl.   Vasen.  pi.  92  on  Achilles*  shield,  ibid.   pi. 
84-85  ;  Wiener  Vorlegebldtter,  1890-91,  pi.  8,  2''. 
^  Cf.  p.  24  above. 
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had  in  mind  Tydeus'  shield  in  the  Septem'^, 
From  underneath  this  (l'tto)  bells  wrought  of 
bronze  rung  and  rattled.  So  with  the  wild 
mares  fastened  on  pegs  inside  right  by  the  handle^ 
one  finds  much  the  same  invention.  The  bells 
must  be  thought  of  as  a  sort  of  fringe  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  shield ;  the  horses  too  could 
be  imagined  in  the  same  way  serving  as  a  kind 
of  border,  the  heads  of  course  peeping  out 
from  the  inside  of  the  shield.  The  mechanical 
part  of  such  a  contrivance  offers  considerable 
difficulty.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  possible  but  not 
practical.  I  know  no  analogous  arrangement 
on  any  vase  painting.  One  may  account  for 
the  invention  by  giving  Aischylos  the  credit 
of  the  novel  idea. 

5.  Kapaneus, 

(TLb-qpovcaTOLS  8'  ao-TTtSos  tvttols  eirrjv 
yiyas  eTr'  &iioi^  yr)yevr]s  o\r]v  ttoXlv 
(I)€p(i3v  fioxXoia-iv  e^avacnrdaras  ^dOpoiv. 

The  shield  was  covered  with  reliefs  (tvttol)  in 
iron  —  a  Giant  carrying  a  whole  city  on  his 
shoulders.  The  effect  of  the  picture  fits  in  well 
with  what  one  hears  of  Kapaneus'  daring.  It  is 
instructive   to   note   that  cumbrous  designs  in 

'  vs.  385  f. 
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metal,  or  in  a  form  of  relief,  actually  do  appear 
on  shields.  Snakes  in  numerous  coils  and  far 
extended  neck  and  jaws  are  to  be  seen  on  shields 
which  are  in  the  clash  of  an  engagement  ^. 

If  such  devices  were  really  in  use  their  in- 
convenience was  surely  not  much  less  than 
that  of  the  two  shields  above.  Medusa  heads 
stand  out  in  high  rehef  on  other  paintings  of 
a  much  later  time^.  A  closer  parallel  to  the 
designs  under  discussion  is  found  on  a  Naples 
vase,  where  one  meets  the  fore  parts  of  a  large 
Gryphon  apparently  leaping  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  shield^.  These  and  other  similar  motives 
are  surely  ample  proof  that  the  poet  has  not 
gone  much  further  in  his  creations  than  the 
artist  did. 
6.  Adrastos, 

kKwrhv  lx.^bvaLS  acrirCb^  kKirk^povv  ypa<l)fj 
vbpas  Ix^^  Xaiotcrtz;  iv  ^payjiocriv 
^kpyeiov  av^W'     ^'^  ^^  T^ixii»iv  piia-cov 
hpoLKovres  €(l)€pov  T€Kva  KahfJLeCoiV  yvdQois* 

1  Cf.  Wtener  Vorlegebldtter,  1890-91,  pi.  6,  !»  and  3 ;  also 
Gerhard,  Auserl.  Vasen.  pi.  11 7-1 18  and  148.  These  are  all 
black  figured  vases. 

2  Cf.  Mon.  d.  Inst.  iv.  pi.  18.  Date  of  vase  dr.  430  b.c.  Cf. 
Furtwangler,  Masterpieces,  p.  109.  Another  in  Mon.  d.  Inst.  ix. 
pi.  6  =  Roscher's  Lexikon,  i.  p.  1658.  Numerous  rays  extend  from 
the  head  at  a  considerable  angle  from  the  surface  of  the  shield. 

'  Published  in  Mon.  d.  Inst.  ix.  pi.  6,  same  as  last  in  note  2. 
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It  is  expressly  stated  in  this  case  that  the 
device  .was  done  as  a  painting,  and  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  examples  of  the  *  Hydra 
with  its  hundred  heads '  serving  as  a  blazon  on 
shields.  In  the  period  of  severe  red  figured 
vases  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  ^ 
Euripides  is  here  on  solid  ground.  He  needed 
but  to  use  his  eyes  when  examining  the  vases 
in  order  to  discover  just  the  figure  he  intro- 
duced. The  dragons  who  carried  the  Kadmeian 
children  off  in  their  jaws  tell  us  in  another  way 
the  story  of  the  Sphinx  which  served  Aischylos 
on  the  shield  of  Parthenopaios  ^. 

Where  Aischylos  and  Euripides  went  over 
the  same  ground  as  they  did  in  the  matter  of 
these  shield  designs,  one  has  an  unusually  good 
opportunity  to  compare  the  artistic  taste  of  the 
two.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  older 
poet  belonged  to  quite  a  different  age  in  the 
history  of  Greek  art,  and  that  therefore  he  can 
not  be  required  to  exhibit  the  cultivated  judge- 
ment of  the  younger  poet  who  breathed  under 
the  influence  of  the  Pheidian  age.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  first  in  the  field  and  was 

^  Hartwig's  Meisterschalen,  pi.  12  and  17.  3,  and  the  Chachrylion 
kylix,  Wiener  Vorlegebldtter,  ser.  v.  pi.  3. 
^  Cf.  p.  27  above. 
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untrammeled  by  precedent  and  he  was  free  to  use 
the  motives  that  pleased  him,  while  the  latter  was 
evidently  conscious  at  every  step  that  the  standard 
of  designs  had  long  since  been  established  by 
the  author  of  the  Septem.  Notwithstanding 
this,  we  are  able  to  discern  very  clearly  where 
Euripides  is  himself.  Where  Aischylos  intro- 
duced the  strange,  terrible,  and  mysterious  that 
struck  the  people  with  horror,  and  taught  them 
anew  the  severe  type  of  character  which  he 
was,  Euripides  set  allegory  aside,  and  selected 
for  the  most  part  motives  that  came  out  of 
the  common  stock  of  artistic  themes.  He  had 
more  interest  in  the  seen  than  the  unseen.  His 
pictures  had  no  moral  lesson  behind  them  which 
needed  long  study  and  thought.  The  figures  of 
the  warrior  scaling  the  walls,  of  the  naked  man 
with  flaming  torch,  crying  '  FU  burn  the  city,' 
and  again  of  Justice  restoring  the  outcast  to  his 
ancestral  rights,  speak  to  us  of  the  Olympic 
power  in  Aischylos,  but  do  not  impress  us  as 
being  creations  of  an  artist  or  of  one  essentially 
influenced  by  art.  When  we  pass  to  Euripides, 
his  Hydra,  Kalydonian  Hunt,  and  story  of 
Argos,  so  far  from  arousing  our  apprehension, 
remind  us  only  of  the  countless  subjects  of 
popular  interest  that  had  gone  the  length  and 
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breadth  of  Hellas  and  been  carried  to  the  ex- 
tremest  parts  where  Greek  art  had  penetrated. 
His  designs  are  more  largely  the  product  of  an 
active  observer  of  the  things  which  interested 
the  many. 

In  order  that  we  may  obtain  a  still  clearer 
picture  of  the  relation  of  the  tragedians  to 
Greek  art,  it  remains  to  review,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  scenes  mentioned  by  Aischylos 
and  Euripides. 

The  allegorical  figures  on  the  shields  of 
Aischylos  can  not  be  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  development  of  Greek  art.  If  such  made 
their  appearance  in  isolated  cases,  they  were 
never  an  essential  part  of  the  nation's  artistic 
life.  The  Phineus-Harpy  scene  would  appear 
to  have  belonged  more  to  the  period  of  archaic 
art  than  to  the  subsequent  time.  Only  two  of 
the  five  vases  representing  the  episode  fall 
within  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
The  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  is  of  larger  interest 
and  can  justly  be  called  fifth -century  in  its 
feeling.  It  may  be  older  than  Aischylos,  and  is 
at  any  rate  traceable  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Pompeian  wall  paintings.  The  Sphinx  on  the 
shield  can  be  assigned  to  no  one  period  or 
century.      It    was    a    motive    which    occurred 
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everywhere.  A  warrior  storming  a  city's  wall, 
possibly  meant  for  Kapaneus,  can  hardly  be 
older  than  the  drama.  The  monuments  at  least 
are  later.  The  ugly  Typhoeus,  as  Aischylos 
pictured  him  on  the  shield,  is  essentially  an 
archaic  figure.  Dike,  too,  was  as  old  as  the 
Kypselos  Chest  and  is  not  traceable  after 
Aischylos'  time,  although  we  have  no  right  to 
conclude  that  this  personification  did  not  con- 
tinue till  a  much  later  time.  Small  though  this 
number  of  scenes  is  which  the  poet  has  in 
common  with  the  actually  existing  monuments, 
it  seems  to  me  clear  that  one  is  justified  in 
looking  upon  Aischylos  as  particularly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  past;  the  artistic  in  him  is  not 
of  the  popular  sort.  He  employed  art  far  less 
for  art's  sake  than  for  the  lesson  which  he  was 
able  to  teach  through  it.  It  made  little  dif- 
ference whether  the  subject  was  particularly 
archaic  so  long  as  it  served  his  purpose.  He  was 
not  by  any  means  the  first  to  lay  the  old  aside. 
When  we  come  to  the  art  of  Euripides  we 
have  crossed  a  wondrous  gulf.  His  back  was 
turned  on  the  past  and  his  face  was  directed 
towards  the  rising  sun  of  the  fourth  century. 
One  has  but  to  recall  the  following  in  order  to 
see  how  closely  he  stood  to  the  artistic  life 
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of  the  fifth  century:  the  metopes  at  Delphi — 
Herakles  and  the  Hydra,  Bellerophon  and  the 
Chimaira,  Athena  and  Enkelados,  Bakchos  and 
the  giant ;  the  devices  on  the  shields — the  Kaly- 
donian  Hunt,  the  Hydra,  and  the  Argos.  Each 
and  all  of  these  subjects  were  shown  to  have  been 
of  unusually  frequent  occurrence,  not  only  in  the 
time  of  the  poet  but  throughout  the  period  of 
the  rise  and  decline  of  Attic  art.  The  picture 
of  Erichthonios'  birth  was  particularly  fifth- 
century  in  its  development.  The  appearance 
of  Helios,  Selene,  Nyx,  and  Eos  in  their  chariots 
became,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  vase 
paintings,  of  far-reaching  importance  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  century,  and  we  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  how  much  Euripides  was 
interested  in  just  this  form  of  personification. 
That  he  was  especially  under  the  influence  of 
Pheidias  and  the  Parthenon  has  already  been 
pointed  out.  There  are,  however,  in  his  work 
further  indications  of  this  fact.  This  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  the  description  of  the 
Apollo  temple  at  Delphi.  The  extended  account 
of  its  sculptures  was  plainly  inspired  by  the 
recently  completed  Parthenon.  The  gable  group 
he  refers  to  was  bounded  by  Helios  and  Selene, 
or  Nyx,  as  was  that  of  the  east  pediment  of  the 
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Parthenon.  Even  more  convincing  than  this  is 
the  fact  that  Euripides  calls  Prometheus  the 
deliverer  of  Zeus^.  This  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  central  group  of  the  east  gable  by 
Pheidias  represented  Prometheus  in  the  room 
occupied  by  Hephaistos  on  the  black  figured 
Attic  vases.  Pheidias  had  followed  the  Attic 
legend,  however,  and  made  the  Attic  hero  Pro- 
metheus direct  the  blow  which  brought  Athena 
from  the  head  of  Zeus  ^.  The  work  of  the  great 
sculptor  captivated  Euripides,  who  Ukewise  as- 
signs the  honourable  position  to  Prometheus. 
He  never  would  have  dared  to  do  this  in  a 
tragedy  whose  chief  aim  was  to  glorify  Athens 
and  her  history,  if  he  had  not  been  in  harmony 
with  the  greatest  of  Attic  monuments  which 
told  the  story  of  the  birth.  One  has  further  to 
remember  that  the  helm  of  Achilles  in  the 
Elektra  was  borrowed,  with  modifications,  from 
the  Parthenos.     It  is  again  instructive  to  note 

^  Ion,  vs.  455  f. 

'  Cf.  Schneider,  Die  Geburt  der  Athena,  p.  32  ff.  The  relief  on 
the  Madrid  Puteal  is  the  most  authentic  record  of  the  central 
group  of  the  east  gable,  and  the  youthful,  muscular  figure  behind 
Zeus  can,  as  I  believe,  be  none  other  than  Prometheus.  The 
relief  is  published  by  Schneider,  op.  at.  pi.  i.  i.  (No.  2  gives  the 
Tegel  replica  of  the  same  on  which  the  head  of  Prometheus  is 
better  preserved.)  Also  in  Baumeister's  Denkmdler,  i.  fig.  172 
=  Wiener  Vorlegebldtter^  viii.  pi.  11.  3. 
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that  the  only  references  in  Greek  tragic  literature 
to  the  Panathenaic  Peplos,  the  delivery  of  which 
I  believe  is  the  subject  of  the  central  scene 
in  the  east  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  occur  in 
Euripides  ^.  Less  can  not  be  said  of  him,  there- 
fore, in  view  of  all  these  facts  than  that  he  was 
immeasurably  influenced  by  Pheidias  and  his 
circle. 

I  shall  bring  this  study  to  an  end  by  a  brief 
discussion  of  art  in  the  Rhesos.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  enter  upon  any  restatement  of  the 
endless  number  of  arguments  which  touch 
the  authorship  of  this  play.  The  last  verse  of 
the  work  has  been  long  since  turned  over  by  the 
philologists  and  sounded  for  its  secrets.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  any  fresh  forage 
in  this  particular  field  if  one  were  hunting  for 
philological  fodder.  One  set  of  scholars  is  of 
the  firm  opinion  that  Euripides  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  tragedy,  and  a  large  number  of  these 
would  even  come  late  into  the  next  century 
before  consenting  to  name  any  possible  date. 
Another  set,  who  have  been,  and  are,  in  the 
minority,  hold  to  Euripides  as  the  author  ^.     So 

^  Hek.  V.  466  f. ;  Iph.  T.  vs.  222  f. 

'  Rolfe  in  Harvard  Class.  Studies,  1893,  p.  61  if.  gives  the  most 
succinct  presentation  of  the  whole  discussion. 
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the  question  hangs  in  the  balance,  always  in- 
teresting and  yet  never  likely  to  be  settled  one 
way  or  another.  Whatever  arguments  one  pre- 
sents, they  are  based  on  internal  evidence  of 
the  play  compared  with  the  extant  works 
of  the  three  tragedians.  Is  the  play  Aischylean, 
Sophoklean  or  Euripidean?  And  if  it  is  not 
any  of  the  three,  what  element  predominates 
in  it  ?  I  propose  to  answer  this  question  as  far 
as  the  art  element  is  concerned.  No  one  can 
fail  to  see  that  I  have  brought  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  well-established  characteristics  in 
the  style  of  the  three  great  tragedians,  which 
have  never  been  borne  in  mind  by  the  critics 
who  have  dealt  with  the  authorship  of  the 
Rhesos.  No  amount  of  theory  will  get  one 
away  from  the  language  of  an  author,  and  the 
peculiar  traits  which  have  been  pointed  out  as 
belonging  to  one  poet  or  the  other  are  re- 
liable criteria.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
Sophokles  had  as  good  as  nothing  to  say  of 
anything  artistic,  while  Euripides  always  pre- 
ferred this  sort  of  thing  wherever  it  was  possible 
to  make  use  of  it.  Where  this  element  occurs 
therefore  it  is  proof,  not  to  be  challenged,  that 
we  need  not  deceive  ourselves  by  thinking 
the  author  Sophokles.     But  to  turn  directly  to 
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the  play,  let  us  see  what  secrets  it  has  in  this 
particular. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  whole 
is  the  splendor  in  which  the  Thracian  King 
Rhesos  makes  his  appearance.  His  shield, 
iriXTrj,  glistens  with  decorations  fastened  on  in 
gold  ^  A  bronze  Gorgon,  attached  as  a  frontlet 
for  his  horse,  is  like  the  aigis  of  the  goddess  ^. 
The  snakes  around  it  strike  terror  into  the 
spectator.  Again,  he  is  simply  wrought  in 
gold^  He  is  armored  in  gold*.  Then  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  passing  a  sleepless  night 
in  his  great  mantle^.  Now  what  have  we  here 
in  TTopTrafia  other  than  the  huge  Thracian  coat 
which  Xenophon  described  ^,  and  which  we 
know  from  the  monuments  was  a  common  sight 
in  Athens  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c.  till  at  least  the  time  of  the  Parthe- 
non Frieze?  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
fashion  of  this  Thracian  coat  in  Athens  was 
confined  to  about  this  period  ^,  and  the  fact  that 
the  author  of  the  play  brings  in  the  king  in  this 
costume  in  an  Attic  theatre  argues  somewhat 
for  the  time  when  this  dress  was  in  vogue  in 
Athens.    The  earhest  examples  of  the  iropiraixa 

^  V.  305.  ^  V.  306.  3  V.  340. 

*  V.  383.  ^  V.  442.  ^  Anab.  7.  4.  4. 

■^  Furtwangler  in  50th  Berlin  Winckelmannsprogramm,  p.  160. 
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appear  on  vases  painted  by  the  set  of  Euphro- 
nios  ^.  The  fashion  was  surely  not  long  lived 
and  never  seems  to  have  reached  far  into  the 
second  half  of  the  century.  My  conclusion  is 
that  a  play  which  introduced  a  Thracian  with 
all  the  display  of  his  national  costume  would 
have  been  particularly  well  received  during  this 
period.  It  must  also  be  remembered  in  this 
connexion  that  Aischylos'  Tetralogy,  the  Lykiir- 
geia,  was  a  product  of  that  time  ^  when  Athens 
was  largely  concerned  with  Thracian  customs 
and  the  Athenians  were  becoming  familiar  with 
Thracian  life.  Another  point  about  the  Lykiir- 
geia,  which  would  suggest  an  influence  over  the 
Rhesos,  is  that  in  all  three  pieces  the  scene  was 
a  tent  at  Troy.  There  is,  then,  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  big  mantle  on  the  vases  and 

^  Wiener  Vorlegebldtter,  ser.  vi.  pi.  5,  shows  a  Duris  kylix  which 
is  the  oldest  example  for  the  Thracian  cap,  aXoimKrj.  Cf.  Furt- 
wangler,  loc.  cii.  for  reference  to  the  following  :  Arch.  Ztg.  1868, 
pi.  3  ;  Gerhard,  Trinkschalen  und Gefdsse,  pi.  J.;  Gerhard's -^«s^>7. 
Vasen.  pi.  164.  Cf  also  Winckelmannsprogramm,  1890,  pi.  2. 
These  are  all  without  exception  Orpheus  scenes,  and  the  Thracians 
who  are  hanging  on  his  music  have  the  native  mantle.  This  led 
Furtwangler  to  conclude  that  this  dress  appears  complete,  cap  and 
allj  only  in  the  representation  of  this  scene.  That  the  costume 
appears  elsewhere  is  shown  by  the  Onesimos  kylix  in  the  Castel- 
lani  collection  in  Rome  ;  vid.  Hartwig's  Meisterschalen,  pi.  54. 
There  are  here  four  full-dressed  Thracians  who  are  serving  as 
mere  decorative  figures. 

^  The  Lykurgeia  is  to  be  placed  in  the  years  465-458  s.c. 
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the  influence  of  Aischylos  everything  that 
harmonizes  with  the  grammarian  who  calls  the 
Rhesos  an  early  work  of  Euripides.  The 
mounted  Thracian  in  the  inside  picture  of 
the  Onesimos  kylix  is  a  glorious  example  of 
the  pomp  which  the  author  of  the  Rhesos  assigns 
to  the  king.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
period  which  knew  at  Athens  such  a  rider  as 
this  figure  of  the  vase  painter  was  the  same 
as  that  in  which  the  splendidly  caparisoned 
Rhesos  was  introduced  to  the  Athenian  audience. 
The  reference  to  the  Athena  Aigis,  and  the 
knowing  manner  in  which  it  is  done,  is  evidence 
also  of  the  strongest  nature  for  Euripides.  This 
was,  we  might  say,  his  own  speciality.  No 
other  Greek  poet  was  so  deeply  concerned  in 
the  goddess  as  she  appeared  in  Art,  and  in  her 
famous  armor  ^.  This  verse  alone  would  ex- 
clude Sophokles  as  author,  as  well  as  any  one 
who  had  been  seriously  under  his  influence. 
Of  course,  any  or  many  of  the  tragedians  whose 
works  have  not  reached  us  may  have  written  in 
the  artistic  vein  of  Euripides.  We  cannot  there- 
fore claim  this  as  conclusive  evidence  for 
Euripidean  authorship.  Still  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  foregoing  pages  this  part  of  the 

^  Cf.  p.  59  f.  above. 
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play  must  be  admitted  to  possess  the  true 
Euripidean  ring.  The  description  is  artistic 
exactly  in  the  manner  of  this  poet,  and  any  one 
who  appreciates  this  side  of  him  cannot  close 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  in  this  particular,  the 
author  of  the  Ion  and  that  of  the  Rhesos  manifest 
one  and  the  same  trait. 

In  V.  225  the  temple  of  Apollo  is  referred  to  by 
the  regular  Euripidean  word  vaov.  The  temple 
of  Athena  at  Troy  is  (Tr]K6s^,  as  was  that  of 
Demeter  and  Kore  at  Eleusis-.  The  temple 
image  dyaXfia^  is  not  omitted.  And  lastly, 
another  cult  which  reminds  one  of  Euripides 
is  that  of  the  Argive  Hera.  This  great  shrine 
inspired  him  more  than  once  *. 

My  task  is  ended.  I  am  not  concerned  with 
parallels  outside  of  this  limit.  The  result  is 
plain.  Those  who  believe  Euripides  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Rhesos  have  a  very  strong  argument 
on  their  side  in  the  artistic  allusions  in  the  play. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  point 
out  why  Euripides  could  not  have  written  the 
work,  nothing  can  be  brought  forward  to  over- 
throw the  fact  that  a  poet  of  artistic  tastes  like 
Euripides  was  the  author  of  the  Rhesos. 

^  V.  501.  '''  Supp.  V  30.  ^  V.  50a. 

*  Troad.  v.  23  f. ;  Iph.  T.  v.  221. 
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